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The first essential in the process 
of setting zone speeds is the deter- 
mination of current speed patterns. 
The Electro-Matic Radar Speed 
Meter is now the accepted means 
by which traffic engineers obtain 
speed characteristics of vehicle flow 
on all types of highways. 


Highly accurate under all condi- 
tions of traffic and weather, it is 
inconspicuous and operates with- 
out contact-making devices on the 
road surface. The Meter is easily 
portable and requires only one man 
for operation. It can be set up in 
less than three minutes. Operation 
is on 6 Volt or 12 Volt battery or 
120 Volt A.C. 


A Graphic Recorder provides a 
permanent record for study and 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


ey EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC., NORWALK, CONN. 





analysis leading to the preparation 
of speed distribution curves and 
other data essential to instituting 
a realistic system of speed zoning 
that goes hand in hand with modern 
enforcement techniques. 
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CONNECTICUT 


MAXIMUM 
SPEED LIMIT 


Connecticut’s forward-looking State High- 
way Department is among those engaged 
in a comprehensive program of setting up 
realistic speed zones on today’s highways 
for today’s cars. 
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For more information on the 
Radar Speed Meter, request Bul- 
letin R-112 
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On The Cover is photo of a relative newcomer to police administration, 
Police Commissioner Leo J. Sullivan, Boston, Mass., who will participate in 
his first IACP Conference this year. Born in South Boston, where he still lives, 
Commissioner Sullivan attended high school there and graduated from St. An- 
selm’s College in Manchester, N. H. He has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature, both as a Representative and Senator. He served as 
Register of Deeds, Suffolk County, for 11 years preceding his appointment by 
Governor Furcolo to head the Boston Police Department on September 5, 1957. 
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As we move along toward spring, we are reminded 
that not too many months intervene before the 65th 
Annual Conterence of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police will be opening at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau in Miami Beach, Florida. 

The Conference host, Chief Michael Fox, is busily 
planning the many arrangements necessary to insure 
a most enjoyable and interesting conference. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Leroy E. Wike has the Conference 
program almost to the blueprint stage. 

This year, to strike a balance between Conference 
work and recreation, there will be but one afternoon 
session (Monday, October 27) , the sessions adjourning 
at | p. m. on the following days. 


The second annual International Seminar is sched- 
uled for Saturday, October 25, 2 p. m. to 4 p. m., con- 
ducted under auspices of the [ACP Training Division. 
Any delegate interested in international aspects of 
the Association's program is invited to attend. 

General registration of delegates and guests will 
also start on Saturday, with the registration desk open 
from 10 a. m. to 5 p .m. 

Sunday, October 26, the Executive Committee of 
the Association will convene for its annual meeting at 
2 p.m. The Miami Beach Police Department will 
hold a reception for delegates and guests from 5 p. m. 
to / p.m. 


The opening general session on Monday morning, 
October 27, will be preceded by a training. session 
starting at 7:30 a. m. The training sessions will be 
held at this hour throughout the Conference, with 
exception of the concluding session on Friday. Subj- 
ects of these sessions will be chosen for their timeliness 
and value to police administrators. 


Tuesday, October 28, is State Enforcement Day. 
The program will be planned by General Chairman 
William H. Morris, Illinois State Highway Police, 
of the IACP State and Provincial Section. In the 
past the State Section session has been conducted si- 
multaneously with a general session—a practice criti- 
cized by many members, since it gave no opportunity 
for municipal and county chiefs to meet with state 
and provincial police administrators. 


Wednesday, October 29, is T-Day, with the program 
centered around timely discussions of traffic law en- 
forcement problems. This is conducted under auspi- 
ces of the [ACP Traffic Division, with Director Ray 
Ashworth arranging the program. 

Wednesday evening is traditional “Banquet Night.” 
Complete details of the banquet program will be 
announced at a later date. 
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Thursday morning's general session will be devoted 
to review of the year’s events and accentuated prob 
lems in police adminstration. The afternoon will be 
free for elective recreation. 


Friday morning’s general session, followed by the 
annual business meeting and election of officers, will 
bring the Conference to a conclusion at | p. m. 


Detailed announcement of hotel facilities availabl 
and reservation cards for hotel accomodations will be 
sent to [ACP members by the Miami Beach local com 
mittee in the near future. Meanwhile, here is a par 
tial list of hotels in the area and the rates for IACP 
delegates: 


Twin-bed Twin-bed Parlor 
HOTEL Single: Double: Suites: 
Fontainebleau $12-$20 $12-$20 $45-$75 
Barcelona 8- 10 10- 12 24 
Cadillac 10- 12- 14 30- 45 
Crown 10- 12- 14 30 
Empress 10 12 
Lucerne 8 10 95 
San Marino 8 10 . 
Sorrento 8- 12 8- 12 24 


You are again reminded that this year’s Conference 
runs for five days, rather than the traditional fow 
days. The arrangement is experimental, and it will 
be continued in future years if members express ap 
proval at the Miami Beach Conference 


Memeo 


To: All Police Departments 
From: IACP Crime Prevention Committee 
Subject: Wanted!! Your Assistance! 





Your Committee desires to set up a “Clearing 
House” in the field of crime prevention. 


We would appreciate hearing [rom every de 
partment as to: 
1. Crime prevention ideas of interest, and 


2. Successful crime prevention programs 


We look forward to having this “Clearing 
House” serve a worthwhile purpose in the police 
field. Please cooperate by airmailing your con 
tributions to the committee chairman: 

ANTHONY PAuI 
Chief of Police 
Hilo, Hawaii 











NCPA Conference Dates Set 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the National Con 
ference of Police Associations will be held at the 
Sheraton Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, June 30— 
July 4, 1958. For further information, write Royce 
L. Givens, Secretary-Treasurer, 1609 Kenney Drive, 
Falls Church, Virginia. 
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MASTERS OF DECEIT 


“Masters of Deceit,” a new book on communism 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, will be published by Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, on 
March 10, 1958. 

Mr. Hoover draws on over 
10 years of experience in fight- 
ing this menace to describe 
just what communism is— 
and the danger it holds for 
every American man, woman 
and child. In Mr. Hoover's 
words, communism jis not 
just a dream, a theory or 
something far away, Rathe 
it is a perverted way of life, 
led by evil-minded men, de- 
termined to conquer the free- 
doms we all cherish. The best way to fight this evil, in 
Mr. Hoover's analysis, is to be better informed on its 
methods of operation. 

The book opens with a discussion of international 
communism, showing just how it developed from 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, through V. I. Lenin 
and Joseph Stalin to the current Soviet leaders. Then 
Mr. Hoover shows how the Party was born in the 
United States in 1919—then, and as it has ever re- 
mained, a vassal of Soviet Russia. 





Mr. Hoovei 


Chapter by chapter Mr. Hoover discusses salient 
points of interest about communism: why people join 
and leave the Party, the Party’s educational, press 
and cultural programs, the nature of the deceptive 
Party appeal. Then he traces the Party’s activities 
in mass agitation, infiltration and fronts, going on 
to a detailed discussion of communist underground 
operations. A special chapter is devoted to espionage. 

Law enforcement officers will be interested in Mr. 
Hoover’s analysis of the Party's attitude toward our 
profession. Most clearly the FBI Director shows that 
the communists are determined to discredit and de- 
stroy the guardians of liberty—the law enforcement 
officers. In fact, communist hatred toward law en- 
forcement is especially bitter since the Party sees the 
peace officer standing squarely across his path of il- 
legality and ultimate revolution. 

The book is written in a highly readable and in- 
teresing style. To read it is an investment in the 
future of your country. 


Short Courses At Oklahoma U. 

The University of Oklahoma's College of Law and 
School of Medicine announces a series of law enforce- 
ment short courses of general interest and open to 
local, county and state police, special investigators, 
military personnel, jail supervisors, etc. These are: 

Fifth Annual Southwestern Homicide Investigators 
Seminar. April 21-25. This annual seminar alter- 
nates between the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma and has gained a national re- 
putation as one of the best of its kind in the nation. 

First Annual Southwestern Auto Theft Seminar. 
May 13-15. First of its kind in this area, it is co- 
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sponsored by 15 state and national agencies, includ- 
ing the FBI, Oklahoma State Bureau of Investigation 
and the National Automobile Theft Bureau. 

Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investigators 
Institute. November 11-15. More than 150 students 
from 16 states attended this school last year, with 
top arson specialists from New York, Chicago, De- 
troit and Los Angeles instructing. 

A short course on jail security was held March 
5-6, offered for the first time on a statewide basis. 

For information about these courses, write James 
Robinson, School and Community Services, Exten- 
sion Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 





Bills Introduced Re Mallory 


Identical bills aimed at blunting impact of 
the U. S. Supreme Court’s Mallory decision on 
admissibility of confessions after delay in ar- 
raignment (See Mallory, The Police Chief, Sept., 
Oct., 1958) have been introduced by Represen- 
tative Kenneth B. Keating, New York, ranking 
minority member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and Senator James Eastland, Mississippi, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Both bills amend chapter 223 of title 18, Unit- 
ed States Code, by inserting a new section, 3500, 
as follows: “Statements or confessions or other 
evidence shall not be inadmissible solely because 
of delay in taking an arrested person before a 
commissioner or other judicial officer.” 

Meanwhile, the subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, headed by Representative 
Edwin E. Willis, Louisiana, which conducted 
hearings on effect of the Mallory decision on 
law enforcement last fall, is planning to intro- 
duce a bill along similar lines. 

Andrew Mallory, self-confessed rapist was 
freed last year following the Supreme Court 
ruling holding his confession to be invalid be- 
cause of delay in arraignment. He is now being 
held by the Metropolitan Police of Washing- 
ton, D. C., on charges of housebreaking and 
assault. 











CHEAPER POLICE CAR OPERATION 


Richmond, Va., police will use automatic trans- 
missions, but other city employees will shift for them- 
selves—and both will be saving the city money, ac- 
cording to the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation. 


Careful study of more than 800,000 miles of travel 
by 32 city cars, half with automatic transmissions and 
half with standard, showed that the eight-cylinder 
police cars cost only 4.5 cents a mile with automatic 
shift but 5.9 cents a mile without. The six-cylinder 
cars for non-police use cost 3.6 cents with automatic 
transmission but only 2.6 without. 

City officials say the reasons for cheaper service from 
the automatic shift in police cars are the constant use, 
large number of drivers assigned to the same car, and 
long hours of slow driving, usually in heavy traffic. 
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NEW FIREARMS REGULATIONS 


The U. S. Internal Revenue Service has now amend- 
ed its rules and regulations under the Federal Fire- 
arms Act (U.S. C., Title 15, Chapter 18). Action was 
taken pursuant to notice of proposed rule making on 
May 3, 1957, published in The Federal Register, and 
public hearing regarding the proposals held August 
27-28, 1957, in Washington, D. C., to receive testimony 
from interested organizations, manufacturers, dealers 
and individuals. 

Revised rules and regulations were published in 
The Federal Register, January 18, 1958 and become 
effective March 1, 1958. 

Not all of the proposed revisions were adopted as 
originally written. The section requiring that receipt 
of over-the-counter sales of ammunition to indivi- 
duals be acknowledged in the handwriting of the 
purchaser was dropped. It was this proposal that had 
met with vigorous opposition of rifle clubs and sports- 
men. Section 177.53, however, dealing with over-the- 
counter transactions does provide: “The purchase or 
sale of any firearm by a licensee under the Federal 
Firearms Act is subject to all applicable Federal re- 
quirements. Accordingly, complete and accurate in- 
formation regarding the purchase or sale of any fire- 
arm in an over-the-counter tranaction by a Federal 
Firearms Act Licensee shall be duly recorded in the 
records prescribed by the subpart.” 

Proposed regulation requiring a “separate license 
for each place at which the business of importing, 
manufacturing, selling or distributing firearms or 
ammunition is conducted,” was adopted and is in- 
corporated in Section 177.33. Heretofore mail order 
houses with local outlets or chain distributors were 
required to have but one license. Under the new re- 
gulation, each outlet or unit must be licensed. 

The proposed new section pertaining to identifi- 
cation of firearms, in which law enforcement officials 
were particularly interested, was modified. Section 
177.50 now reads: “Each licensed manufacturer and 
importer of a firearm produced on or after July 1, 
1958, shall identify it by stamping (impressing) , or 
otherwise conspicuously placing or caused to be stam- 
ed (impressed) or placed thereon, in a manner not 
susceptible of being readily obliterated or altered, 
the name of the manufacturer or importer, and the 
serial number, caliber, and model of the firearm. 
However, where imported firearms are identified by 
the foreign manufacturer in a manner prescribed in 
the foregoing sentence, additional stamping will not 
be required if the information prescribed by this 
section appears. However, individual serial numbers 
and model designation will not be required on any 
shotgun or .22 caliber rifle unless such shotgun or 
rifle also is subject to the provisions of the National 
Firearms Act.” 

Since crimes have been committed in which shot- 
guns and .22 rifles have been used, law enforcement 
officials may be puzzled by their specific exemption 
under the “identification of firearms’ requirements. 
Again, this proposal was the object of vigorous attack 
by spokesmen for rifle clubs and sportsmen groups 
at the public hearing last fall, apparently in the firm 
conviction that any regulation pertaining to this type 
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of weapon was an infringement upon the constitution- 
al right to bear arms. 

The newly adopted regulations (Section 177.51) 
provide that a licensee, manufacturer or dealer, must 
now retain the prescribed firearms records for a period 
of not less than ten years from date of the transaction. 
It had been proposed that such records be kept per- 
manently. The previous regulations had provided 
for a period of four years. These records reflect a full 
and adequate description of each firearm, including 
(1) the manufacturer thereof; (2) the manutfact 
urer’s serial number stamped thereon; (3) the cali- 
ber or gauge of the firearm; (4) the model and type 
of firearm; and the name and address of each person 
from whom each firearm (if not the manufacturer's 
own product) was received together with the date of 
acquisition; and the disposition made of each fire 
arm, including the name and address of the person 
to whom sold and date of disposition. 

Law enforcement officials interested in securing 
a copy of the amended Federal Firearms Act may 
write the Director, Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Divis- 
ion, Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury De 


partment, Washington 25, D. C. 


Heads ICA Civil Police Division 


Theo E. Hall has been named chief of the Civil 
Police Administration Division, International Co 
operation Administration, in 
Washington, D. C. He takes 
over post formerly held by 
Colonel Byron Engle, who 
returns to military assign 
ment. 

Although he has been in 
Federal service on overseas 
duty in recent years, Mr. Hall 
is well known to a great num 
ber of IACP members as a 
law enforcement administra- 
tor. A native of Wichita, Kan 
sas, he joined the Wichita Po 
Theo E. Hall lice Department in 1936, con- 
tinuing courses at the University of Wichita in off 
duty hours. 

He left Wichita in 1939 to serve as police consultant 
for Public Administration Service in Chicago, con- 
ducting field surveys and research in police methods. 
In 1941 he accepted appointment as supervising parole 
officer for the State of California. 

He returned to active police work in ‘Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, serving as its chief of police until 1942, 
when he was selected by competitive examination to 
head the Wilmette, Illinois, Police Department. 

In 1945 he accepted overseas assignment as deputy 
chief, Public Safety Branch, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, U. S. for Germany. In 1947 he was _ pro- 
moted to chief of the Public Safety Branch, respon 
sible for assisting in organization of civilian police 
forces in U. S$. Occupied Germany. 

In 1949 he became a foreign service reserve officer, 
U. S. Department of State, followed by promotions 
within the department to foreign service staff officer 
and foreign service officer. He was assigned by the 
department to the ICA post August 26, 1957. 
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HARLEY- 
DAVIDSON 





ERE’s the mobile work-horse of efficient police 
H departments everywhere. Day and night, these 
maneuverable three-wheelers are hard at work in 
progressive communities, large and small — busy 
patrolling business and residential areas, marking 
cars, checking meters or traveling from intersection 
to intersection for spot traffic direction. To these 
varied duties, add the Servi-Car’s street-level effec- 
tiveness as a crime-stopper* and you have the most 
versatile police vehicle on the prowl today. 

And the new 1958 Servi-Car is the smoothest 
riding three-wheeler ever built. New Hydra-Glide 
front fork greatly reduces fatigue for officers spend- 








ing long hours in the saddle. 

Equally important, Servi-Cars do the job better 
for less money. Besides being simple to maintain, 
they are economical to operate. 


Ask for Informative Booklet 


For more information on how Servi-Cars 
perform on emergency, special or routine 
duty, ask your dealer for this 16-page 
booklet—‘‘More Effective Round-the-Clock 
Police Power with Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles’’ or write: HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
MOTOR CO., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


*Ask for statistics on how crime rates go 
down when Servi-Cars are on the job. 






HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
















What Kind Of Man Will He Be? 


‘The Police Chief, 
Of “Jomornrou 





By EDWARD J. ALLEN 
Chief of Police 
Santa Ana, California 


Electronics . Sputniks come what may, the 
Chief of Police is here to stay! BUT he will not be 
the chief of police that you and I worked for, nor, 
indeed, the chief of police that you and I are. 

Even as we strive for ever higher standards and the 
attainment of professionalism, the future chief will 
have arrived, a real professional, accepted and honor- 
ed as such. And the time may arrive sooner than 
we think, if we measure the advances of the next 
quarter century in proportion to the advances ol 
the past like period. 


Firstly, the chief of the future will possess an edu- 
cation that recognizes the origin and the purpose of 
man, since it is with the faults and foibles, as well 
as the crimes, of mankind with which he must nec- 
essarily be concerned. His education must impart 
knowledge of the causation of weaknesses, hence the 
illegal and criminal behavior, of man. This is essen 
tial to the chief if only to protect himself and his com- 
munity against the sophistry, the specious nostrums 
of the charlatans already in the business, no matter 
how high sounding their titles or degrees. He must, 
in a word, be a man of God, immersed in the faith 
of our fathers, in the spirit of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
He will have committed to both memory and action 
our recently adopted Law Enforcement Code of 
Ethics—and from this foundation all other essentials, 
technological and intellectual, will be added unto 
him. 


His education will include the liberal arts, the social 
sciences, advanced literature, as well as the scientific, 
technical and mechanical phases of the position. For 
example, there is infinitely more to be learned about 
human nature from the study of Shakespeare than 
from the conglomeration of who-dunits which glut 
the market. And, since man possesses a dual nature, 
there is more to be learned from Francis ‘Thompson 
than the doggerel of present day advertisements. 


It is in the field of human relations that most 
human beings fail. Of course, it must be understood 
that a compromise with honor and principle in order 
to “get along” with certain elements is not included in 
such failures. Indeed, it is important to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the sacrifice of a job for the sake of 
principle and downright intransigeance. In our en- 
deavors to apply equal justice to all, the organ of life 
plays on many and varied keys. The good organist 
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knows his keyboard—and his music. He also knows 
when his integrity is at stake. At this point, 
there should be no thought of compromise. Since he 
will be selected because of his high moral standards, 
he must maintain that level .. . and he must be eve 
mindful that his efforts should always be expended in 
the public interest. He must not indulge in prejudices, 
on or off the department. Neither must he be an op- 
portunist for self-aggrandizement; it is a nice judg 
ment between seizing an opportunity and foregoing an 
advantage. 

It has been said that the chief must be a community 
leader. At least he must be willing to participate in 
community affairs and projects. He must make him 
self available for service on committees and boards 
interested in developing youth and in areas of the 
welfare of humankind. 


He must develop his public speaking abilities to the 
nth degree. Knowledge of the English language, 
diction, the manner of delivery can be improved by 
study. Sincerity, conviction and enthusiasm, essential 
characteristics of the true orator, however, must be 
inherent. 

The police chief of the future will be less politically 
dominated than in the past or even the present. Many 
will breathe a prayer of thanksgiving for this longed 
for condition. Yet, such freedom from political domi 
nation entails additional responsibility. “Those chiefs 
who cannot accept nor discharge their responsibilities 
without reliance on their “crutch” will find them 
selves unable to stand, much less make any headway, 
without it. Oddly enough, there are many chiefs to 
day who, privately, vociferously rail against political 
domination; yet if they were suddenly called upon to 
make all of their own decisions and do all of thei 
own budgeting and disciplining, they would wail 
even louder at the additional “responsibilities” thrust 
upon them. There are actually many politicians who 
would gladly relinquish their hold on police depart- 
ments if the chiefs and their ranking officers would 
assume their responsibilities and do the job them 
selves. Such chiefs would then be shorn of anyone 
to “blame” when things go wrong. At present they 
have a scapegoat in the “politicians and would ac- 
tually be lost without them. Left solely to their own 
resources many of these so-called chiefs of police 
could not make it. 


Of course, the job is becoming more and more 
complex, and consequently a drain on physical and 
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nervous energy. The chief of the future must there- 
fore be a man of exceptionally good health and 
preserve this blessed heritage by clean, moral living. 
The bottle will no longer be considered an accepted 
escape to be sympathetically condoned by the general 
public. Neither will the acceptance of “gratuities” 
be justified on the basis of too meager salary. The 
police chief will never be a rich man, and must there- 
fore derive much of his remuneration from dedica- 
tion to his profession For the true chief these com- 
pensations will be sufficiently rewarding, even cancel- 
ling out the abuse and misunderstanding that will 
always be accorded him. In a word, he must be able 
to take it, realizing that he is a public servant. Here 
must be emphasized that he is a servant in the sense 
that all of us serve mankind, and the word does not 
connote servility. The Lord Himself tells us that He 
came to serve, so there is a measure of Divinity in 
public service. Incidentally, if we think we are mis- 
understood and abused, a little contemplation on His 
life on earth will quickly put to rout any indulgence 
in self-pity. 


The police chief of the future must be a teacher 
as well as a do-er. He must be able to transmit his 
own philosophy and his policies to the latest rookie, 
and do it in such a manner as to attract respect and 
loyalty. This is quite an accomplishment as many a 
hard pressed police official knows. It can never 
achieve one hundred per cent perfection, but nothing 
can achieve that in this imperfect world. With pain- 
staking effort and deliberate, persevering design, how- 
ever, it can be accomplished to a most successful 
degree. Daily, personal communication with top 
staff members is essential, until each of the depart- 
ment heads are immersed in the philosophy and 
policies of the department. In turn, their enthusiasm 
and zeal must match the chief's, and this esprit-de- 
corps must be infused into the newest man on the 
beat. 


Admittedly, communications is a stumbling block 
to all organizations, but, frankly, only because it has 
been so long neglected. The arrogance of the man 
on the beat very often is the reflection of the arrogance 
of the chief and the attitude of the department itself; 
and the gruff, abrasive reaction of both the chief and 
his men when under pressure is often a defense mech- 
amism to conceal their own lack of knowledge and 
ability. If the police chief of the future is required 
to be a teacher, it follows that he must necessarily 
remain a student throughout his career. Things 
have been happening, and will continue to happen, 
so rapidly that it will be impossible for the chief to 
rest on his laurels, so to speak. Unless he keeps up 
with the latest developments, he may find himself 
lagging behind too many other members of his own 
department, and one day discover that he has been 
hopelessly outdistanced and outclassed. The end 
result of such a state of affairs is obvious enough. 


More and more colleges and universities are offer- 
ing worthwhile courses in law enforcement. Indeed, 
many of the directors of such police courses are al- 
ready men with actual police experience in various 
branches of law enforcement throughout the country. 
Tried and true courses, such as the FBI National Aca- 
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demy and the Traffic Institute at Northwestern, are 
already supplemented by similar police training 
schools. There is today an abundance of educational 
opportunities for both the aspiring rookie and _ the 
experienced police official. The courses will becom« 
even better in the future, since the schools themselves 
are always striving for improvement. 


To reach the top position in the police department 
of the future will be a rougher course than you and 
I had to travel, though in sentimental retrospection 
we may indulge ourselves otherwise, expounding the 
trials and tribulations of the “old days” to the younge 
sprouts. Ours, however, was a different kind of fight 
for survival. The future chief will come to his post 
much better prepared, hence much better able to 
handle the complexities of the modern world. 


We must not overlook a word of caution with re 
spect to the internal security of our country. More 
and more the fanatics of civil rights will, through 
their control of media of expression, try to beat down 
the true patriot. We must steep ourselves, therefore, 
in the traditions of our country—the philosophy, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice of our founding fathers—and 
give the fanatics measure for measure. We must re 
mind those who, in their zeal to promote the civil 
rights of criminals, trod underfoot the civil rights of 
their victims. We must remind them of Thomas 
Jefferson’s clear edict: “In a people’s government, the 
public interest must remain paramount.” We must 
remind the clever propagandists of atheistic com 
munism of the equally unequivocal statement of the 
Father of our Country in his all but forgotten Fare 
well Address: “Of all the dispositions which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are in 
dispensable supports. In vain does that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism who would labor to sub 
vert these firmest pillars of human happiness 
The mere politician equally with the pious man ought 
to respect and cherish them.” To this sage advice we 
can add that the police chief and his men ought to 
do the same, and thus “raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair—the event is in the hands 
of God.” 


OF THE HONOR CORPS 


The service bars upon his sleeve 
Do not describe the man. 

Nor does the silver-tinted hai 
Above a face of tan. 

The uniform though proudly worn 
Depicts no deeds of fame. 

But steady eyes of valor 

Mark him, fighter of acclaim. 


No threats of fear nor treason’s pay 
Corrode his shining shield. 

His is the vanguard of people's trust 
With the law of right to wield. 

He walks each day with head erect 
While crime adds up the score. 
Never defeated he carries the fight 
This man of the Honor Corps. 


-Vicror C. KEtLso 
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eneral Motors 


launches a vital new program 


to make America’s highways safer after dark 


IF NIGHT DRIVING could be made as safe as day- 
time driving, mile for mile, some 15.000 lives could 
be saved every year. I am sure that you, as an active 
participant in America’s safety effort, will share my 
enthusiasm concerning the progress that can be made 
in this most important area. 


Three times as many fatalities occur on our streets 
and highways after dark as during the daylight hours, 
in proportion to mileage driven. Why? 


We all know that highways, drivers and automobiles 
do not change when darkness falls. As natural light 
diminishes, highway safety becomes importantly a 
matter of good visibility—well-aimed illumination that 
must be chiefly provided by the driver’s headlights. 
Yet surveys show that: 


1 Up to 80% of the light needed for safe driving 
vision is lost when headlight aim is too high, 
low or offside. 


2 More than 50% of all cars on the road today 


have headlights which are NOT aimed accu- 
rately and safely. 


Another major factor that contributes to poor visi- 
bility after dark, of course, is the failure of many 
drivers to dim their headlights when meeting cars. 


The primary objective of this AIM TO LIVE pro- 
gram, therefore. is better maintenance and use of 
headlights. The nation-wide educational campaign we 
are now launching. with the active support of General 
Motors dealers and thousands of repair garages and 
service stations, stresses these two basic safety actions: 


AIM your headlights twice a year 
DIM them whenever you meet a car 


In addition to emphasizing the importance of proper 
headlight aiming and dimming, the program also en- 
courages other safe night-driving practices, including 
reduced speed and extra alertness. 


This is an educational job of great magnitude—reach- 
ing every American motorist, explaining the problem 
and urging him to action. Yet there is good reason to 
believe that through our concerted efforts, a signifi- 
cant increase in highway safety after dark can be 
achieved. I earnestly hope that you will join me, in 
every way that you can, in helping to make the AIM 
TO LIVE program a success. 


(eee /) Cecx2Ba 


PRESIDENT 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE “AIM TO LIVE”, 11-226 GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








Adapting a Police System to Meet Specific Needs 





“The Kyukyusr Telaud 


Department of Police 


By EIZO OMINE 
Chief of Police 
Ryukyus Police Department 





Naha, Okinawa 


The Ryukyus island chain is an archipelago, con- 
sisting of approximately 150 islands and coral reefs, 
extending for approximately 750 miles from Kyushu 
in southern Japan almost to Formosa. The name 
Ryukyus is the Japanese pronounciation of “Liu 
Chiu,” the name given to the archipelago in ancient 
times by the Chinese who described it as: “Like a 
drifting dragon on the waves.” 

The northern island group, known as Amami 
Gunto, was returned to Japanese jurisdiction in 1953 
and is a part of Kagoshima Prefecture. The present 
Ryukyu Islands, which are under the administrative 
jurisdiction of the United States by the terms of 
Article 3 of the Peace Treaty, consist of three main 
island groups—Okinawa Gunto, Miyako Gunto and 
Yaeyama Gunto. These three island groups, which 
have a total land area of approximately 1000 square 
miles, constituted the Okinawa Prefecture of Japan 
in prewar days. 

The island of Okinawa is the largest and most im- 
portant island in the Ryukyu Islands. It derives its 
name from the Japanese words “Oki” and “Nawa” 
which can be roughly translated as a “rope floating 
on the open sea.”” Okinawa is approximately 67 miles 
long and from 2 to 16 miles wide. The 1955 census 
listed the total population of the Ryukyu Islands as 
801,305 of which 678,017 live in Okinawa Gunto. 

During the Battle of Okinawa the civilian police 
force became disorganized and finally ceased to exist. 
During the initial stage of the Occupation, U. S. 
Military Government teams merely designated certain 
able-bodied men to act as civilian police, furnishing 
them with a distinguishing arm band of authority. 
In 1946 the loosely organized civilian police were re- 
organized into Gunto police departments in the several 
island groups. Less than 20 per cent of the person- 
nel in these police departments ever had any previous 
police training or experience. The police were woe- 
fully lacking in equipment, materials, communcations 
and transportation facilities. A police academy was 
established and from 1946 to 1952 great progress was 
made in improving the police system. Badly needed 
equipment was procured with the assistance of the 
United States Government. Ranking officers were 
sent to the United States and to police colleges in 
Japan for refresher courses and to study modern po- 
lice procedures. 

In 1952 the police system underwent another re- 
organization and the several Gunto police depart- 
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ments were consolidated into one department ol po 
lice. The organization has remained substantially the 
same since then. The police system of the Ryukyu 
Islands is not that of America or Japan. Its organi 
zation is peculiar to the Ryukyus and we believe the 
system is best suited to meet our needs. 

The present Ryukyu Islands Department of Police 
is a centralized police force with an authorized 
strength of 1,480 (1,352 uniformed police officers, 63 
immigration inspectors and clerks, and 65 technicians) . 

The Director of Police is appointed by the Chief 
Executive of the Government of the Ryukyu Islands. 
The Director of Police appoints the Chief of Police 
from those police officials who hold the rank of supe1 
intendent. ‘The police officials of the various ranks 
are under Civil Service. Promotions are made by a 
Police Promotion Board from a roster of persons quali 
fied by the Civil Service Commission. 

The Police Department is free from politics. Al 
though the law does not require that the Director ol 
Police be a career policeman, both of the persons ap 
pointed by the Chief Executive to this position have 
come up through the ranks. Mr. Kenshin Nakamura, 
our former Director of Police who retired in August 
1956, had 38 years of police service. Mr. Sosei Nishi 
hira, our present Director has been a police officer fon 
10 years. 

The main police headquarters is located in the 
city of Naha, Okinawa. It is sub-divided into an 
Immigration Bureau and seven divisions: Criminal 
Investigation, Police Affairs, Ist Public Safety Section, 
2nd Public Safety Section, Traffic, Identification 
(fingerprints, photo, modus operandi files, laboratory, 
etc.) , and Police Academy. 

The Ryukyu Islands are divided into thirteen po- 
lice districts. The district police superintendents re 
ceive policy and operational instructions from the 
Headquarters Chief of Police. 

Patrolling in urban areas is usually by two to three 
men patrols with the police substation as the base. 
In the rural areas the patrols operate out of police 
boxes at which one policeman is stationed. Radio 
equipped cars and special patrols are under the direct 
jurisdiction of Police Headquarters. They operate 
in conjunction with patrols from the district stations 
and plug the gaps in the district station patrol ac- 
tivity. 

In each district station there are specialists in in- 
vestigation, identification, traffic, business, and crime 
prevention. 
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..-}HE FAUROT “Police Robot” 
A NEW APPROACH IN POLICE SCIENCE... 


The Faurot “POLICE ROBOT” is an electronic de- 
vice of many uses. All you have to do is plug it 
into any 115 V.A.C. outlet. 

The modern police department will find its serv- 
ices invaluable as an invisible monitor that ener- 
gizes devices used in conjunction with police work. 
it creates an invisible and impassable electronic 
field that, when entered, will energize the device 
or devices connected to it. 















The presence of a human be- 
ing in the safeguarded area will 
automatically cause the unit to 
—Activate a camera shutter — 
Trip an alarm (bell, siren, horn, 
light, etc.) — Activate any re- 
corder — Activate any listening 
in device — Release tear gas. 


THE OPERATION IS QUITE 
SIMPLE. The capacity of the ob- 
ject or objects to which the anten- 
na is connected is balanced from 
object to ground by the capacity 
adjustments of the controls on 
the Faurot “Police Robot”. When 
the capacity of the antenna to 
ground is unbalanced by the in- 
trusion of any object the Faurot 
“Police Robot” will energize the 
device or devices plugged into it. 


Activates 
any 
recorder 


VERY LOW COST 
SAVES MANPOWER 
EASILY CONCEALED 
SIMPLE AND COMPACT 
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INSPECTING THE RYUKYUS POLICE—Dur- 
ing his recent three-day visit to Okinawa to study 
organization of the Ryukyus Police Department, Ma- 
jor General Kuo Young, Commissioner of the Taiwan 
Provincial Police Administration inspected personnel 
of the department. Accompanying him were, left to 
right, Nishihira Sosei, director of the Ryukyus Police 
Department; Ts’-Ui Chen-Cl’uan, chief, first division, 
Taiwan Provincial Police; Major General Kuo Young; 
Director Paul H. Skuse, Public Safety Department, 
USCAR; M/Sgt D. J. Zane, interpreter; P’an Tun 
Yi, director of the Taipei City Police; Wu Thun-Ming, 
inspector of the Taiwan Provincial Police; Feng 
Wen Yao, deputy chief, CID, Taiwan Provincial Po- 
lice; Chief Eizo Omine and Deputy Chief Yogi Yukio, 
Ryukyus Police Department. IACP members will re- 
call meeting Chief Omine and Director Skuse at the 
IACP Conference in Honolulu last year. 


The police communication system consists of high 
frequency short-wave radio telephones and medium 
frequency short-wave radio telephones. It enables 
speedy and efficient execution of duty. 

Admission to the Police Department is by compe- 
titive examination. The Police Academy trains and 
educates pre-service and in-service personnel. Every 
year fifteen or sixteen ranking officers are sent to 
police colleges in Japan for study and research. 

The Ryukyus police have jurisdiction over not only 
the land but the territorial waters as well. They are 
active in preventing crime and disasters at sea by 
means of patrol boats and medium frequency short- 
wave radio. 

Administration of immigration is also a police De- 
partment function. The Immigration Bureau _proc- 
esses approximately 60,000 persons into and out of 
the Ryukyu Islands each year. 

The 1958 budget for the government of the Ryu- 
kyu Islands amounted to $23,568,389. Of this amount, 
the police budget amounted to $1,227,336. The po- 
lice budget is 5.2 percent of the government of the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

The period of growth of the Ryukyus police in the 
postwar years is a mere 12 years, but we have pro- 
gressed a long way in that time. 

Most social problems in the Ryukyus are common 
to other countries. We have experienced an in- 
crease in crimes of violence as well as an increase in 
juvenile delinquency. Sixteen per cent of the per- 
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sons arrested in 1956 were under 20 years of age. A 
Crime Prevention Council has been set up by the 
Government for general study and research of meas 
ures to counter crime. A Traffic Safety Council has 
also been established. The Police Department works 
very closely with these agencies in carrying out crime 
prevention and accident prevention programs. 

In describing the history and organization of the 
Ryukyus Police Department, I would be remiss if I 
didn’t express our thanks to Mr. Paul H. Skuse, Di 
rector of Public Safety Department, United States 
Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands, for his 
able assistance, guidance and advice during the past 
11 years. Mr. Skuse is the “foster father” of the Ryu 
kyus Police. 


Announce Kemper Police Awards 


The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chica- 
go, will provide 32 grant-in-aid awards to U. S. and 
Canadian law enforcement agencies for management 
training of police officers at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Fellowships and scholarships will be awarded to 
department representatives for nine-month study in 
the 1958-59 Traffic Administration Training Program, 
which begins next Sept. 18. 

Deadline for police departments to apply for admis- 
sion of officers to this program and for financial as- 
sistance is May 15. 

Eligible for admission and award consideration are 
police officers who: 

1. Are not more than 45 years of age. 

2. Are in active service in a municipal, county, 

state, or provincial agency. 

3. Have had at least three years of police experience. 
Have the approval of their department head. 
Are assured of a leave of absence, during which 
salary will be paid. 

6. Have the assurance of their department head that 
they will be returned to active service upon com- 
pletion of the training. 

Agree to return to their departments for at least 
three years. 

8. Are in good health and physically fit. 


~ 


Officers are selected for the training on a compet- 
itive basis. Factors considered are: the extent of the 
trafic problem in the applicant’s community, depart- 
ment’s plans for use of applicant’s training, and ap- 
plicant’s ability and potential usefulness to his de- 
partment. 


“To increase the possibility of having a man select- 
ed from their departments,” Ray Ashworth, directon 
of the Institute, said, “police chiefs are encouraged 
to consider all officers of the rank of sergeant and 
above, who are eligible, as potential candidates in 
endorsing applications. Eligible men not now as 
signed to traffic should be considered.” 


Detailed information concerning the training pro- 
gram and applications forms for the 1958-59 course 
of study may be obtained from Director of Training, 
The Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 1804 
Hinman Ave., Evanston, [linois. 
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California Highway Patrol orders 287 more 


They don’t fool—those California Highway Patrol 
officials. To sell them a fleet of cars that must cover 
some of the toughest terrain in the land, you’ve 
got to prove what those cars can do—and take. 


In a recent test, the new 58 Dodge competed with 
four other makes for acceleration, top speed, 
braking, handling ease and stability. As a result of 
these demonstrations, Dodge was awarded an order 
for 287 more Pursuits to join a larger Dodge fleet 
already in service there. Here are some of the 
highlights of this test: 


ACCELERATION—In a quarter-mile run from a 
standing start, Dodge topped the field by attaining 
a speed of 85.41 mph. 

BRAKING 
stops from 60 mph. was 125 feet. 
required 157, 169, 193 and 223 feet. 


“FADE”—Dodge withstood eight fast stops from 
60 mph. without developing “‘fade.” 


The Dodge average for three “panic” 
Other makes 


Tests like these, plus the many standard heavy 
duty features and highly desirable Dodge “exclu- 
sives”’ like Torsion-Aire Ride and Total-Contact 
Brakes, have put Dodge Pursuits in the service of 
many Law Enforcement organizations. 


Your local Dodge dealer will be happy to let you 
take the wheel and compare the 1958 Dodge with 
your present equipment. 








Built and Powered for Law Enforcement Work 
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Surveys and Reorganization 


Wore pblout 
Viet Yam 


By CHARLES F. SLOANE 
Police Advisor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 





(Editor’s Note: This is the conclusion of Mr. 
Sloane’s article on assignment of the Michigan State 
University police advisory group in Viet Nam. Pre- 
vious sections appeared in the January and February 
issues.) 


THE IDENTIFICATION BUREAU 


Corey Dymond was named police advisor to the 
Identification Bureau. The fourth member of the 
police team, he arrived on August 6. Corey enlisted 
in the Michigan State Police in 1926 and for several 
years was assigned general police duties. In 1931, 
he was permanently assigned to the State Police 
Identification Bureau where he remained until his 
retirement as Captain and head of the State Police 
Identification, Records and Statistics Division, in 1955. 
The Division included the Identification Bureau, 
Central Records Bureau, Photograph Laboratory and 
IBM Machine Records. Under Corey’s leadership 
Michigan was the second state to institute IBM ma- 
chines for the searching of fingerprint records. 

Cercy is a member of the IACP, the International 
Association for Identification, Michigan Association ol 
Chiefs of Police and Michigan and Ontario Identifi- 
cation Association having served as Secretary and 
President of the latter. 

After orientation here, Corey was assigned the task 
of surveying the identification and central records sys- 
tems and making recommendation for improvements, 
if any were needed. 

Corey found that the Identification Bureau con- 
sisted of a small two-floored building which housed, 
on the main floor, the fingerprint identification bu- 
reau filing section; an office where prints are taken; 
a section devoted to anthropometrical measurements 
of persons fingerprinted; a section for taking photo 
graphs; a section where fingerprints are searched for; 
and a waiting room where prisoners are detained 
awaiting their photographing. Male and female pris- 
oners were not segregated and toilet facilities were 
nil. 

Corey found that the Vietnamese were using what 
is known as the “Pottecher” system of classifying and 
filing fingerprints. The prints are classified with the 
aid of an instrument called the “Gabarit,”” which ac- 
tually is a type of measuring instrument and cannot 
be used for the classifying of children’s prints or those 
of young and immature persons. 
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The Nationl Police Academy of Viet Nam holds 
its first graduation ceremony. 


Impressions are taken an a 5”x7” card with the im- 
pressions of the right hand on one side and those ol 
the left on the other and taken in reverse order, i. €., 
starting with the little finger on the left side of the 
card and continuing with the ring, middle, index and 
thumb. The cards are then classified with very 
meager classification and searched against those al- 
ready on file. The cards on file are grouped by classi 
fication and date of birth, with very little margin 
to compensate for misinformation as to birthdate. 


Cards are filed in open wooden boxes on numerous 
rows of open shelving about ten feet high. The shelves 
and containers are not covered or protected in any 
way and since the windows of buildings here contain 
no glass, the cards become very dusty and dirty. The 
rooms were poorly lighted and ill-kept. All arrested 
persons are brought to this building to be fingerprint 
ed, photographed and interrogated. The daily avei 
age of persons handled is about 150. 


It was obvious that the present fingerprint identifi 
cation system was obsolete and that working condi 
tions were far from favorable and Corey talked with 
the officials concerned regarding the introduction of 
the “Henry System” which is used throughout the 
major portion of the world. This then would allow 
the taking and filing of prints on a standard 8”x8” 
card, which could be sent or exchanged with othe 
countries if and when necessary. 


Corey proposed that an initial group of 20 persons 
be selected from Surete Headquarters to be trained 
in the Henry System of classifying and filing finger 
prints. He ordered a number of books by B. C. Brid 
ges, entitled “Practical Fingeprinting,”’ because of the 
simplicity of text and the good illustrations used. 
These were purchased through American aid. 


In late October Director General of Police and Se 
curity Nguyen Ngoc Le selected 20 persons to attend 
Corey's training school. These persons came from 
the Surete, Civil Guard and Saigon-Cholon Municipal 
Police and among them were five women. Corey found 
that none of the 20 trainees could speak English and 
it was necessary to work through an interpreter. He 
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You’re sure to like the proud new look of this 
’58 Chevy. But try the real test—from behind 
the wheel. Take note of the smooth way i 
rides, the solid way it feels. Notice, too, Chevy’s 
easy way with turns . . . and Chevy’s special 
response when you say go. Then you'll know 
Chevy’s ideal for police car duty. 


It won’t take many miles for you to uncover a lot of 
evidence that tells you Chevrolet is chief of police 
cars. You’ll find one of the biggest reasons 
right under your foot. There you'll dis- 
cover the eager response of one of Chevy’s 
siz new engines. They range from an im- 
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proved, famous-for-economy 6, all the way up toa 
lean-muscled Super Turbo-Thrust V8* that delivers 
280 h.p. All are engineered for the power you need 
and with the economy you want. 

Just pick your engine for your duty. And choose 
from one of four great transmissions, too. Whatever 
the job—from city patrol to highway control— 
there’s a power team that’ll meet your requirements. 

But that’s just a sample of the things you’ll like in 
Chevrolet. Your Chevy dealer holds the key to the 
natural for police duty. For firsthand 
evidence, see him soon. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. *Optional at extra cost. 








also found that the Vietnamese language does not 
contain words for many of the technical terms used. 
Corey therefore decided to give this class two hours 
of English instruction daily, starting with technical 
terms such as the names of the various patterns and 
their classification values, etc. The final result of 
this effort is that now, almost two years later, these 
studenis can not only understand English and carry 
on a conversation but know all of the technical terms 
used in connection with the science of identification. 
Relative to their fingerprint training, Corey states 
that at the end of the first three months of training 
the entire group could classify prints very well. Several 
groups of trainees have been processed and are being 
processed in this manner. The original group have 
advanced so far that they have received training in 
the efficient operation of a central identification 
bureau. 

Early this year Corey prepared a condensed finger- 
print course in the Vietnamese language complete with 
illustrations. This is a basic manual and delves into 
the identity of patterns and the method of classifying 
prints. Advanced training is given by actual work 
in the files, under close supervision. 

Plans were formulated by the Secretary of Interior's 
ofhce and General Le for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Identification Bureau which would correspond 
in size to those in operation in many of the states at 
home. With the acquisition of Camp des Mares (a 
large French Army camp located in the heart of the 
city) by General Le, which would be used as the 
central headquarters for the Surete, three large build- 
ings were set aside for use by the new identification 
bureau. One building was to be remodeled for use 
by the newly created National Bureau, the second 
building adjacent to the first would be remodeled 
and used to house the present fingerprints presently 
located in another section of the city. This was an 
ideal situation since the work of integrating the old 
records with the new would be facilitated. The third 
building is located at one end of the new bureau and 
is to house the Photographic Laboratory and the La- 
tent Fingerprints Section. | Work on this has pro- 
ceeded slowly. 

Corey recommended that, as soon as a_ sufficient 
number of persons were trained to take fingerprints, 
they be assigned to various police throughout Viet 
Nam and on a certain date begin using the 8”x8” 
card Corey had developed which duplicates our own 
cards. Then, if the old identification bureau was 
moved near the new one, a search could be made of 
the old records and if a record is found this record 
could be incorporated into the new records system. 
The integration of the old fingeprint records with 
those of the new would take a number of years. For 
a number of years they would, in actuality, be two 
separate bureaus, the one consuming the old prints 
as rapidly as previous offenders, or persons finger- 
printed for other reasons, are reported for current 
arrests, etc. This operation would continue until the 
old records become small enough to be transferred to 
the new bureau from where the remaining records 
could be handled. 

Many amusing, and often frustrating, incidents 
occur. Corey in working out a fingerprint card for 
national use decided to have the card 20x20 centime- 
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ters square which is slightly smaller than our 8”x8” 
card. His main anxiety was to get the cards all one 
size. An order for 10,000 was placed and the prool 
submitted was satisfactory in both printing and size 
but when the order was delivered it was found that 
the cards varied in size as much as 4 millimeters from 
the required 20x20 centimeters. This variance was 
in height on some cards and in width on others. This 
in spite of the warning he had given as to the im 
portance of having the cards all one standard size, 
since, if accurate size is not adhered to, the possibility 
of making serious errors during a fingerprint search 
is increased. 


It was necessary for Corey to have certain equipment 
for the training of personnel, such as card holders, 
ink rollers and fingerprint ink. ‘These items were 
not available locally and it became necessary to make 
a copy of a card-holder and have a number of them 
manufactured locally. Ink rollers were another item 
impossible to find; however, a few photographic print 
rollers. were available and several of these were ob 
tained and served the purpose for the time being. In 
the meantime an order for such equipment was placed 
by MSU and arrived in time to be of value to the 
class then in training. This order consisted of finge: 
print ink, ink rollers, card holders, lifting tape, Lum 
erinth backing for the lifting tape, black and gray 
fingerprint powder for developing latent fingerprints, 
dusting brushes and fingerprint magnifiers. Othe 
equipment such as 8x8 inch, double compartment, 
5 drawer files, 3x5 index card files, guide cards, ete 
were ordered and have been received. All of this 
equipment is now being used by the new Bureau 


In the middle stages of the training it became neces 
sary to obtain a sizeable number of fingerprints which 
the trainees could use to apply what they had learned 
in the course regarding classification of prints. Corey 
contacted the Chief of Police of Saigon-Cholon, Mi 
Tran Van Tu, and obtained permission from him to 
fingerprint the entire police department which at 
that time consisted of 6,000 men. Permission was 
granted and splendid cooperation was received from 
all precinct chiefs in this undertaking. These prints 
were the nucleus of the present 20,000 prints now on 
file. A team of four persons was assigned to take 
these prints and the persons were so rotated that all 
20 members of the bureau received the training and 
experience in this phase of fingerprint work. As the 
impressions were taken, the information was typed 
on the cards which were then brought to the Bureau 
for classification and indexing. Other government 
agencies wished to take advantage of this training in 
taking fingerprint impressions and began sending 
personnel to the Bureau. This not only included the 
Municipal Police Department but also the Surete, 
Civil Guard, Immigration and others. 


During the past year and a half 30 persons have 
completed full training in the taking of prints and 
classifying and filing them. More than 300 others 
have been trained in the taking of prints and typing 
the required data on the cards. 

At the moment, because of procrastination on the 
part of Vietnamese officials, Corey has been unable 
to go ahead with the remaining phases of training 
which consists of searching incoming prints for pre- 
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vious records, verification of records, compilation of 
records, mailing of information to interested parties 
and collecting and filing of this information at the 
Bureau for future reference. Proper and adequate 
operating facilities are not available until at least 
two of the three buildings assigned to the Bureau 
almost a year ago are remodeled to take care of the 
old and new bureaus. 

Corey and Mrs. Dymond left Viet Nam for the 
States on May 3rd, 1957. Corey left with the knowl- 
edge that he has accomplished a difficult job of set- 
ting up a new identification bureau, which, in the 
future, will use a classification system in wide use 
throughout the world. 


THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


Royce Williams, a communications and electronics 
expert, on leave from the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, arrived in Saigon on September 29. 
“Tex’—as he was affectinately called—had more than 
25 years of experience in radio, communications and 
electronics work. Naturally he was assigned the task 
of making a survey of the police communications 
needs, not only in the Saigon-Cholon area, but also 
all of Free Viet Nam. 

Royce began his survey of the municipal police and 
the city of Saigon-Cholon with the view of recommend- 
ing a radio system for use by the police and to set up 
a program to be used here. To make these recom- 
mendations and evaluations would require thorough 
knowledge of the topography of the city and surround- 
ing areas, and good judgment in estimating the in- 
dustrial growth, the expansion of this metropolitan 
area, and in carefully evaluating present radio stations 
and possible growth in this field to avoid interference 
on wave bands. Also, of utmost importance, would 
be the coordination of efforts between Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet Nam to avoid interference in event similar 
wave bands were recommended. 

Royce visited all precinct stations and posts in the 
Saigon-Cholon area, and gathered the material needed 
to decide what were the general needs for radio and 
telephonic installations. 

In November Royce was invited by high Vietnamese 
officials, to make a tour of Central Viet Nam, as far 
north as the 17th parallel (Quang-Tri) with General 
Le and others for a general survey of the country. 
On Royce’s return from this tour he continued his 
local survey but within a few days became ill. On 
December 15th, 1955 Royce was evacuated to Clark 
Air Force Hospital, Philippines suffering from a kid- 
ney ailment. He was evacuated to the States on Janu- 
ary 10, 1956 and died on January 30. This was a 
blow to the police team. We all had looked forward 
to meeting Mrs. Williams and daughter and we missed 
Royce and his cheerful attitude toward the many 
problems we faced in Viet Nam. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY AND ENGINEERING 
For the first year of our stay in Viet Nam, wherever 
Americans gathered—whether at a dinner, cocktail 
party, within the family circle or at the office—the 
favorite topic of conversation was Saigon-Cholon traf- 
fic. Certainly this is one city where, more than in 
any ocher in the world, East meets West head on, in 
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a gigantic wave of traffic. Each of us for sometime 
after we arrived was actually afraid to ride a vehicle 
for the closeness of the packed wave of humanity 
was frightening. 

The, metropolitan area of Saigon-Cholon contains 
at least 3,000,000 people. A great percentage of these 
have some kind of a vehicle. There are approxima- 
tely 70,000 registered privately owned cars, about 
5,000 taxis, 10,000 three-wheeled cars, 300,000 bicycles 
and motor-bicycles, 20,000 motorcycles and scooters, 
6,000 cyclo-pousse’s, 3,000 motorcycle-pousse’s and 2, 
000° pony carts. ‘There is no accurate count of the 
number of ox-carts but a conservative estimate places 
their number at 500. There are also innumerable 
military vehicles such as jeeps, one and a half ton 
trucks and other trucks up to and including huge 8 
wheelers rushing hither and yon with absolutely no 
regard for the poor traffic officer or the traffic rules. 

To view this conglomeration of traffic, especially 
during the peak hours—some rapid, some, like the 
pony and ox-carts, slow, the bicycles weaving in and 
out, the motorcycles and scooters zipping in and out, 
the bicycles, motor bicycles and scooters usually carry 
ing at least one passenger and frequently carrying 
families of two and three persons plus the drive 
gives the impression of a mass exodus, four times 
daily. The few transportation buses in operation are 
jammed to the hilt with people projecting out the 
windows. Pony carts are loaded far beyond the capa 
city of the cart, piled high with goods or filled with 
persons. This is not unusual, it is typical. We have 
frequently witnessed nine and ten people jammed 
into a jeep whose capacity is four persons. Push 
carts abound and these may be carrying objects rang 
ing all the way from a field kitchen to one carrying 
several large wooden beds and, of course, the pushe1 
rarely can see his way clearly, so, mostly by feel, he 
wends his way through the densely packed traffic. 

What can we say about pedestrians? Well! Perhaps 
the less said the better, for the pedestrian problem in 
the States is child’s play compared to the conditions 
existing here. Further, to make the problem even 
worse, there are, in Saigon-Cholon, about 50 trafhi 
circles. Saigon, having received its growth impetus 
under the French, was laid out similar to the city ol 
Paris traffic plan which means that all traffic eventual- 
ly winds up going around a circle; hence, there is a 
tremendous concentration of traffic in these areas and 
little if anything can be done to alleviate this con- 
dition. 

There is also the rule of “the vehicle on the right 
has the right of way.” This adds to the confusion 
for, frequently, four vehicles arrive at an intersection 
simultaneously and each one stands there. Who has 
the right of way in this instance? The person who 
has the largest vehicle, or the most nerve, is the ob 
vious answer. 

Streets, adequate in prewar days for a population 
of 500,000, are now entirely inadequate for a city 
population of 2,000,000 and Free Viet Nam has not 
been able, financially, to spend any considerable 
amount of money on street and highway improvement. 

This was the traffic condition existing when Joe 
Marlow, our Traffic Engineer, arrived on October 3rd. 
Joe is a graduate of Yale’s Traffic School, a member ol 
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the Institute of Trafic Engineers and was employed 
by the Michigan Highway Department before coming 
to MSU’s Viet Nam Project. We met him at Tan-Son- 
Nhut Airport and, since it was a peak traffic hour, 
drove him about Saigon-Cholon for a short time fully 
expecting Joe to take the next plane back to Lansing. 
However, Joe’s only comment was “Hmmm.” 


Joe immediately began to work closely with the 
Saigon-Cholon Traffic Bureau. Heading the Bureau 
at that time was a French Advisor and Joe started to 
work with him in an effort to solve some of the traffic 
problems. 


Soon after Joe’s arrival he was invited to make a 
trip into Central Viet Nam to visit the cities of Dalat, 
Hue, Tourane, etc. and to observe the traffic 
situation in that area with Director General of Police 
and Security, General Nguyen Ngoc Le. This trip was 
made during the rainy season and transportation dif- 
ficulties arose which necessitated changes in schedule 
and actual “roughing it” in jungle areas. With Joe 
on. this trip was Royce Williams, our Communications 
Engineer. Joe, who had arrived in Viet Nam still 
weak from a bout of pneumonia he had had just be- 
fore leaving Lansing, actually had a tough time of 
it and upon returning to Saigon became ill. 


Alter recovering from his illness Joe continued to 
make studies of the traffic, problem. He ordered a 
pavement marking machine, paint and other essential 
material which would aid him in setting up a definite 
program. He attempted to set up a separate traffic 
engineering bureau within the Public Works Depart- 
ment but met with only scant success. Eventually 
some of the ordered equipment arrived, principally 
the pavement marking machine and some paint and 
Joe spent many nights out on the streets assisting the 
Vietnamese in laning some of the principal streets 
in the city. He converted some of the major thorough- 
fares into one-way streets and rendered assistance in 
setting up a traffic sign program. 

During these times, however, Joe had periodic bouts 
of illness and in late June, 1956, he became quite ill 
with amoebic dysentery. After recovery the American 
dispensary physician advised that Joe return to the 
States in order to safeguard his health. On July 18th, 
1956, Joe left Viet Nam and after touring Europe 
returned to the Michigan Highway Department. 

Those people who know Joe personally, should 
ask him to tell the story of his capture by the armed 
forces of a dissident band of Cao-Daists while on a 
picnic near the Cao-Dai temple at Tay-Ninh. Most 
interesting! 

Since Joe left the project Saigon-Cholon has em- 
barked upon an extensive street-widening program. 
As this work progresses, there will be an alleviation of 
some traffic congestion. 


POLICE ADMINISTRATION—SURETE 

Jack E. Ryan became deputy chief, Police Adminis- 
tration Division (Surete) , upon his arrival on October 
31, 1955, bringing our police team to full strength. 
Jack a former bomber pilot in the war, was shot down 
in 1943 over France, and, speaking French fluently, 
he served in the French underground resistance move- 
ment. He holds the rank of Major in the Air Forces 
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Reserve and is on the staff of the Criminal Investiga 
tion Office. He is a graduate of the University ol 
Minnesota, and served as a Special Agent in the Fede 
al Bureau of Investigation for five and one-half years 
at Richmond, Virginia; and Detroit, and Lansing, 
Michigan. In 1953, Jack resigned from the FBI and 
accepted a position as Assistant Professor, Police Ad 
ministration Department, Michigan State University, 
where he was in charge of the field training program 
This training program is quite unique. The only 
training of its kind in the United States, the program 
requires the assignment of police administration stu 
dents to various police organizations and city police 
departments for actual field work and supervision ol 
the men thus assigned. 


Jack was assigned to work closely with the Surete, 
and made an extensive study of this organization. Its 
history should be of interest to readers. 


The Surete of Indo-China comprised five regions 
those of Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia 
and Laos, and was created by the French about 70 
years ago. Each region was headed by a Chief ol 
Police who controlled all police activities within his 
particular jurisdiction. These men were responsible 
to the Director General at Hanoi (former capital ol 
Viet Nam) on technical matters involving adminis 
tration and operations. At the same time, however, 
they were also responsible to the Governor of each 
region for matters having to do with political affairs 
and specific location of Surete personnel within thei 
jurisdiction. 

From the day the Surete was created until March 
1945, all important command positions were held by 
Frenchmen. Regardless of experience and training, 
the Vietnamese employees of the Surete were neve! 
considered to be more than auxiliaries. Frequently, 
a Vietnamese Surete agent would have a better edu 
cation and greater experience than a Frenchman on 
his own operational level; yet, the Frenchman would 
be paid a salary three times that of the Vietnamese. 
From the beginning, approximately one-third of the 
personnel were natives of Pondicherry, Karikal, Chan 
dergor, Mahe or Yanon, India, all areas under French 
colonialist rule. These individuals were employed 
as agents and used Vietnamese interpreters. They 
were held in higher esteem by the French, despite 
the fact that most were less well instructed or ex 
perienced than many of their Vietnamese counterparts. 


From about 1875, until after World War I, the 
strength of the Surete was about six hundred men. 
During that time, the Surete concerned itself primari 
ly with criminal activity, which was usually rivet 
piracy, since highways were not well developed and 
political activity hardly existed. Routine field trips 
were made by steam river launches from each field 
olfice about once or twice a month. The personnel 
on these trips usually consisted of an _ Inspector 
(French), a Vietnamese interpreter and about ten 
men armed with single-shot muskets. The length ol 
these field trips depended upon the amount of terri- 
tory the Inspector wanted to cover, or upon the type of 
investigation being conducted. 


All reports were forwarded to regional headquai 
ters via launch. All communications between Laos, 
Cambodia, Cochin-China and Annam with Hanoi 
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were by boat, first down the Mekong River in relays 
to Saigon, then up the coast to Tourane and Hue, 
and finally to Haiphong and Hanoi. Messages com- 
ing south followed the same route. 

There was wide variance in personnel practices. 
The French personnel (in all of the higher positions) 
were assigned to Indo-China for three year periods. 
All were given six months paid leave in France every 
three years. The cost of transporting these people 
and their families was borne by the French Govern- 
ment. In addition, these men were given one month’s 
annual leave in Indo-China and all lodging was fur- 
nished by the Government. Those agents from India, 
Senegal and Martinique received the same treatment 
in terms of salary, lodging and leave, as the French; 
however, even though the Vietnamese agents were 
theoretically granted fifteen days of leave annually, 
in practice, they seldom received more than seven or 
eight. Quarters were not furnished the Vietnamese 
agents. 

Alter World War I, when France failed to keep 
her promise of independence to the Vietnamese (Viet 
Nam had furnished almost one million men to the 
French Army during the War), uprisings occurred 
throughout Viet Nam. During and following these 
years, the size of the French military establishments 
were greatly increased. At the same time, increasing 
anti-French feeling and activity developed among the 
Vietnamese. It was at this time that the development 
of roads and communication facilities occurred to 
aid the Army and the internal security in Indo-China. 
sy 1939, the total strength of the Surete had increased 
to about 5,000 people for all of Indo-China and about 
1,000 of these were Vietnamese. 

During this period, the Surete became motorized 
and a communications system was developed to in- 
clude telegraph and radio services which were oper- 
ated by the Government postal telephone and tele- 
graphh service. Railroads were built connecting the 
major cities of Viet Nam. 

During this period, prisons were constructed in each 
province, and the prison warden was always a French- 
man. French law was applied throughout Indo-China 
and all prosecuting attorneys and judges were either 
French or French citizens. 

The Nationalist movement in Viet Nam continued 
to grow in momentum in spite of the fact that the 
number of arrests for purely political reasons increased 
annually. Agitation against the French increased and 
arms purchased in China, Burma and Thailand by 
Nationalist groups began to filter through via ele- 
phants, boats and by men along jungle trails and 
rivers. 


For the Surete, these years were a period of ex- 
pansion, training and reorganization and of fierce 
repression of anti-French activities. 

When, in 1940, the Vichy Government of France 
took over the administration of Indo-China, the activ- 
.ties of the Vietnamese Nationalists became more open. 
In South Viet Nam (Cochin-China) , several open re- 
volts occurred which were suppressed, resulting in the 
deaths of about five hundred Vietnamese by firing 
squads, and in hundreds of suspects being sent to pris- 
on or concentration camps. 
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As I have already pointed out in the first portion 
of this article, the troubled times made it difficult 
for the Surete organization to have any cohesion. 
The organization was by now a political suppression 
group. It worked for the Vichy Government then in 
power and suppressed both the Free French found in 
Indo-China and the Nationalist Vietnamese. When, 
in 1940, the Japanese occupied Indo-China, the Suret« 
worked for the Japanese, even though the Japanese 
permitted the French Government to function as in 
the past. The Japanese, during this time, were coy 
ertly encouraging the Vietnamese to revolt against the 
French. When the Japanese took over the reins ol 
the Government in 1945, the Surete continued to 
work for the Japanese. 

During the several months occupation of South 
Viet Nam by British troops, the Viet-Minh (Com 
munists) took direct control of the Surete. In Sep 
tember 1945, when the British permitted the French 
to take over the Government, the Viet-Minh burned 
many of the Surete records and withdrew from Saigon. 
However, French control did not extend to Cholon, 
only a mile away, which remained in Viet-Minh hands 
for several months. In 1950, the entire control of 
the Surete organizzation was turned over to the Viet 
namese but the head, even though Vietnamese, was 
a French citizen and a former judge. In a short 
period of time, various Vietnamese headed the Surete. 
Some were efficient and others, through lack of ex 
perience or for other reasons, were utterly inefficient. 
Thus, the Surete became an inefficient and confused 
organization and terrorism was rampant throughout 
the city. 

In 1954, Emperor Bao Dai signed the order making 
a Binh Xuyen military expert head of the Surete. 
Upon assuming control, he replaced all headquarters 
personnel and all command personnel throughout the 
area around Saigon with Binh Xuyen personnel. The 
Binh Xuyen sect operated as though they were legi 
timate Surete agents, but actually they were selling va 
rious licenses, passes, permits and visas to anyone who 
had the purshase price. They controlled the ship 
ment and sale of opium, the gambling dens and _ the 
houses of prostitution. They controlled the impor 
tation and sale of rice, meat and fish into Saigon 
Cholon, and extorted millions by raising the prices 
on these staples. Terror struck throughout the metro 
politan area of Saigon-Cholon during these days, in 
asmuch as several assassinations of Vietnamese officials 
who had, or were, opposed to the Binh Xuyen were 
carried out. 

When Prime Minister Diem defeated the Binh 
Xuyen, they took important files, arms, ammunitions 
and vehicles with them. Order was finally restored 
out of the chaos and, with the appointment of General 
Nguyen Ngoc Le as Director General of Police and 
Security, slowly the Surete began to assume the stature 
of a good investigative body. 


During Jack’s survey period, he made a number ol 
trips into the field contacting Surete posts at Cantho, 
Tanan, MyTho and other cities. He found the Surete 
lacking in arms, ammunition, communications, trans- 
portation and adequate office equipment. At that 
time, in practically all province headquarters visited, 
it was noted that there was an insufficient number ol 
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... automatically detects movement within the protected space 
... immediately transmits an alarm to summon protective forces 


High-frequency sound waves, inaudible to human ears, can turn the 
atmosphere of a room into a ghost-like trap for burglars. Ultrasonic 
alarm systems are now available with ADT Central Station Service 
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With Ultrasonic protection, any movement within the room disturbs 
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Seventy-five American Aid jeeps were transferred 
to the Surete in a special ceremony held at Camp des 
Mares, Saigon. 


sidearms to permit one sidearm being assigned to 
cach agent. Because of lack of adequate transporta- 
tion, agents conducted investigations long distances 
from headquarters via personally owned bicycles, or 
on foot or by horse-cart. The area south of Saigon 
being criss-crossed by rivers and canals, often the only 
means possible to reach the:scene of a crime or of 
political activity was by boat; however, the Surete had 
no boats available for either patrol work or to reach 
these scenes of activity, necessitating the hiring of a 
boat and paying for same out of their own pocket. 

In many of the provinces visited, the Surete head- 
quarters were‘bare of such office essentials as type- 
writers, filing cabinets, and even safes for the safe- 
guarding of confidential records and evidence. In 
some instances, the Chief of Brigade (Commissioner) , 
being unable to secure typewriters to facilitate office 
work, was forced to rent them locally, paying for them 
out of his own pocket. 


As in the other police services, Jack found that the 
Surete personnel were in need of proper training, 
especially in the modern techniques of criminal in- 
vestigation. In-service training was being conducted 
at Surete headquarters in Saigon for VBI agents, but 
this training was woefully inadequate. 

The in-service training program was carefully evalu- 
ated and strengthened. When the Police Academy 
opened, the Surete was asked to send personnel to this 
school and presently about one-fifth of the National 
Police Academy class is composed of Surete agents. 
A special class for Surete recruits was started at the 
Academy and .is functioning well. Presently, three 
buildings are being remodelled at the Surete head- 
quarters (Camp des Mares) and a supervisor level 
school will begin shortly. This school will be of the 
boarding type and classes will run for four-week peri- 
ods. Several top-level administrator evening classes 
have been set up and are well attended. All MSU police 
advisors lecture at these classes on subjects pertaining 
to the efficient administration of a police agency. 

The training given thus far has been of great value 
to this organization. As plans materialize for even 
greater emphasis on training, as reorganizational rec- 
ommendations are implemented and clear-cut lines 
of authority and responsibility established, and as 
methods of recruitment are changed throughout this 
organization, the Surete will gain in efficiency and will 
rise in the esteem of the people of Viet Nam. 
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POLICE TRAINING PROJECT 

Upon my arrival in Saigon on September 3, 1955, 
| began working with Gil Shelby on the various aspects 
of training, especially on the project of establishing a 
National Police Academy. 

Once the site of the Police Academy was selected, 
we advised the Vietnamese officials regarding the re- 
modelling necessary before the original bulidings on 
the site could be utilized. We assisted in the selection 
of instructor personnel and operated instructor-train- 
ing classes for several weeks to acquaint the instruc- 
tors with modern and efficient training techniques. 

When the Academy opened, I was assigned to the 
Academy as their Advisor and since that time have 
worked very closely with the school director, Do Van 
Ro, and later with Ton Ngoc Chac, when he replaced 
Mr. Ro, and with Deputy Director, Nguyen Van 
Huong. 


The National Police Academy was originally set 
up to accommodate 120 students. The first class was 
comprised of 124 students who were selected by an 
intelligence test consisting of 140 multiple choice 
questions, devised by Dr. Ferderic Wickert, In-Service 
Training Specialist and myself, with the aid of several 
teachers from the Vietnamese Department of Educa- 
tion. The examination was purposely made for 7th 
grade level of education, and was used on students 
at that grade level before all of the kinks in the 
examination were ironed out. The weeding out 
process by use of this examination was necessary as 
some of the patrolmen could barely read or write and 
the school curriculum was geared to students having 
at least a 7th grade education. To our knowledge, 
this was the first time multiple choice questions were 
used in Viet Nam. The second class consisted of 154 
students and,the third class 170 students. This in- 
crease in the number of students necessitated addition- 
al furniture and equipment and actually created ove1 
crowded conditions, but no one complained because 
of the overcrowding. To date, we have processed 
cight classes with a total of 1,270 graduates. The 
ninth class is in session at this writing. 


During the almost two years of Academy operation, 
we have constantly reviewed the curriculum, deleting 
where feasible and adding where necessary so that, 
at the present time, instead of a six week course as 
originally planned, the Academy course consists of 
nine weeks of intensive basic training. All students 
are members of police departments of Viet Nam and 
some have as many as 5 years of police experience. 
Their lack of training, however, necessitated the use 
of a basic police course. 


Because of the dearth of police instructors through 
out Viet Nam, especially persons who would have 
good teaching techniques, we at the Academy devised 
a partial solution to the problem. Weekly examina- 
tions are given the students and a final examination 
given at the completion of the course. Letters are 
sent to the Chiefs of Police regarding those men who 
place in the top quarter of the class, suggesting that 
they be permitted to operate small ‘schools in theit 
respective departments and thus disseminate the 
knowledge gained at the Police Academy. This has 
worked very successfully. 
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Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof” process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
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Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 
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2, Conn. 
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The Director of the Academy sends a letter to each 
Chief of Poiice who has had personnel in class and this 
letter not only gives information regarding the stu- 
dents’ weekly and final examination marks, but also 
gives pertinent information regarding the student's 
personality, leadership ability, conduct, public speak- 
ing ability, etc. From letters received and remarks 
made, this information has been used widely in select- 
ion of patrolmen for new assignments. 

The judo training conducted at the Academy was 
most interesting. “Two lieutenants from the Civil 
Guard, former Japanese Army officers who married 
Vietnamese girls and chose to live in Viet Nam alter 
the Japanese Army of Occupation capitulated, are the 
judo instructors. The judo course is a tough one. 
Seldom does a judo session go by without a student 
spraining an ankle, a wrist, or receiving some injury. 
These classes have had their share of dislocated and 
broken arms. It is a rugged course. 

The usual problems encountered in any school, 
whether stateside or in any part of the world, are 
found here. People are the same the world over. We 
have caught students cribbing at examination time 
and they have been expelled. We receive all kinds of 
excuses to avoid the judo sessions, some of them 
bordering on the ludicrous; however, barring a physi- 
cal injury or handicap, all personnel must go through 
this course. 

The first class graduation was a gala affair. Top 
government officials, including Secretary of Interion 
Bui Van Thinh, attended and the students put on a 
good show for them. Subsequent graduation cere- 
monies have been quiet simple affairs. 

I lecture a number of times to each class, and try 
to give the students a picture of police work as it 
functions in the United States, stressing police ethics, 
public relations, morale, etc. Staff meetings are held 
each week and the Board of Governors of the Academy, 
consisting of a representative of the Department of 
Interior, the Director General of Police and Security, 
the Chief of Police of Saigon-Cholon and the Direc- 
tor and Deputy Director of the Academy, meets once 
a month and discusses any current administrative 
problems. MSU purchased a number ol police train- 
ing films for use at this project and these are shown 
to each class. The greater portion of these films now 
have a Vietnamese language track, but even without 
the sound track, it has been surprising to note that 
the majority of the students know exactly what the 
film is about. 


In May 1956, after some preparation, the Police 
Academy started a Police Command Officers’ Train- 
ing Course, to run two hours an evening, 3 evenings 
a week for two and one-half months. With the aid 
of several Vietnamese magistrates who lectured on 
Vietnamese Law, which is based on the Napoleonic 
Code, we conducted classes at the command level. 
We had an original turn-out of 44 high-ranking police 
officials, including three precinct chiefs. Since this 
course was being given to men on their off time, we 
anticipated a dropping off in attendance. All of us 
lectured to the Group on subjects such as Supervision 
and Command, Modern Police Organization, Selection 
of Personnel for Promotion, Discipline, Modern 
Fingerprint Procedures, Criminal Investigation, the 
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Traffic Problem and some Solutions, Building Morale, 
etc., and Mr. Huong, Deputy Director of the Academy, 
lectured on Modern Police Personnel Recruitment 
When we finally completed the class, it had continued 
for almost four months and we still had our original 
14 students. This, to me, was quite remarkable. 


In August 1956, an initial order of 1,000 revolvers 
and a goodly supply of ammunition arrived for the 
police of Viet Nam. I was assigned the task of setting 
up a handgun instructors’ training course for a group 
of designated police officers. 


A group of 37 officers was finally designated to at 
tend this course and they represented the Municipal 
Police, Surete, and the National Police Academy. | 
found these men similar in all respects to police officers 
in the States. Some of the men took to the revolvei 
in a very short time. Others may, as time goes on, 
become capable revolver instructors. A few will neve 
become proficient in the use of the hand gun. How 
ever, I had no choice in making a selection from this 
group, and weeding out those incapable of good pet 
formance with the handgun. ‘Those persons assigned 
to be revolver instructors were revolver instructors 
and that was that. Of the 37 men trained in the 8 
week training course, 5 were from the Saigon-Cholon 
police department, 7 from the National Police Acad 
emy and the remainder from the Surete services of a 
number of cities in Viet Nam. In connection with 
this training course, a basic instruction manual was 
prepared in Vietnamese and.distributed to the instruc 
tors being trained and to the municipal police and 
Surete services. 

Inasmuch as the Saigon-Cholon police department 
was by far the largest city police department in Viet 
Nam, the major portion of these revolvers was turned 
over to them with the express understanding that not 
one revolver was to be placed in service until person 
nel had been trained in the basic use and upkeep 
of this weapon. 

Four of the five Saigon-Cholon revolver insructors 
were assigned to classroom revolver instruction in 
those precincts to which the revolvers would be issued. 
On October 1, 1956, beginning with Precinct 1, the 
instructors spent one month giving group and individ 
ual instructions on the basic use of the weapon, plus 
hours of dry-firing. When all personnel in this pre 
cinct had been taught these rudiments, they, then, 
reported to the revolver range at the rate of 50 pet 
day and were actually processed through the slow- 
lire stage using the Army L target for this work. This 
continued through Precincts 2, 3, 5 and 6 and the 
Main Police Headquarters. ‘To date, we have trained 
and processed more than 4,400 men in this manner. 


I have been pleased with the reception the revolve 
has received here. First viewed with skepticism and 
with repeated statements that the automatic pistol 
is better than the revolver for police work, we have 
watched a remarkable change take place. The Viet 
namese police are “sold” on the revolver. 

I have worked very closely with the four revolvei 
instructors of the Saigon-Cholon Municipal Police 
(only recently did revolver training begin at the VBI) , 
and I have been amazed at the skill with which these 
men handle the revolver. All four are now crack 
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shois at slow and timed fire and do a creditable job 
at rapid fire. However, it is in the trick shooting 
field in which they excel. They now put on a _ per- 
formance belore a group of trainees which consists ol 
slow, timed and rapid fire and also shooting with the 
revolver upside down and mirror shooting. These 
men are excellent. Otherwise, as a group of police- 
men, the Vietnamese shoot as well as any policeman 
in the States would, if untrained and shooting for 
the first time. 

During December 1956, we started an evening police 
supervisors’ class at the Academy. This was attended 
by men at the Sergeant and Lieutenant level. We 
stressed proper methods of supervision, morale build- 
ing factors, human relations, ethics in police service, 
plus the normal complement of police courses. Again, 
the class ran several weeks over the scheduled time 
and the 37 students in attendance raised no objections, 
even though they were attending on their own time. 
There was no loss of attendance. 

In March 1957, shortly after the attempted assassi- 
nation of President Diem, who was attending the Ban- 
Me-Thuot Fair, I was contacted by the head of the 
Presidential Security Guard and was asked to train 
the 58 men comprising this force in the use of fire- 
arms. 

I have personally worked with this group since that 
time. These men have made tremendous progress in 
handgun shooting and have reached that stage of pro- 
ficiency in slow and rapid fire that we have started 
training in “point” and “hip’” shooting. 
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Early in March 1957, I was assigned as Coordinato1 
of the Police Participant Program. This program in- 
volves the selection of personnel from the Municipal 
Police and Surete by Colonel Pham-Xuan-Chieu, Di- 
rector General of Police and Security, and 6 men 
selected, from the Civil Guard by General Tran-Tu 
Oai to attend English courses preparatory to being 
designated for Stateside training in the police field. 
By May, 19 men had been selected from the Muni 
cipal Police and Surete and 3 from the Civil Guard. 
Arrangements were made for English classes at the 
English Language Laboratory, a USOM-sponsored 
unit. Upon completion of 6 months of intensive study 
and attending daily lectures in English given by mem 
bers of the MSU Police Team on police subjects, 14 
men will be selected from the group of 22 to go to 
the States. The majority will take up specialized 
police courses at the School of Police Administration, 
MSU, and at least one man will attend Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute at Evanston, Illinois. 

In 1956, 4 police officers attended MSU under a 
similar program and have now returned to thei 
respective jobs in Saigon. We know from their ex 
periences that a 6-month language course does not 
prepare one for the college classroom. We, therefore, 
have prepared a schedule for the present participants 
which gives them basic English training and for the 
last three and one-half months for two and one-hall 
hours per day, 4 days per week, they will attend lec 
tures given by all the police advisors on basic police 
subjects, so that they will become familiar with the 
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speech and speed of lectures and with police termi- 
nology. This additional program should add greatly 
to the participants’ ability in a college classroom. 

During May and June of this year, we were asked 
by Vietnamese police officials to assist them in select- 
ing a site for a permanent Police Academy. President 
Diem had given his approval and had suggested sev- 
eral military sites as possible choices for such a school. 
A military camp located near Cap St. Jacques, 120 
kilometers from Saigon, was finally selected and ap- 
proved. 


It was decided that, since none of the Vietnamese 
closely connected with the present Academy had ever 
visited a police training school and knew little of 
the internal operation, administration and control of 
such a school, MSU would arrange for three Vietna- 
mese officials to visit Police Training Centers at Singa- 
pore, Malaya and Thailand at the invitation of the 
respective Governments involved. On July 1, I ac- 
companied the three officials (Nguyen Van Hay, Chief 
of Cabinet for Police and Surete Services; Nguyen Van 
Huong, Deputy Director of the National Police Acad- 
emy, and Truong Thai Lai, Department Chief, De- 
partment of Interior), on a 13-day tour of the train- 
ing schools at Singapore, the Police Depot at Kuala 
Lumpur (capital of Malaya), the Police College at 
Kuala Kuba Bahru, and the Police College at Bang- 
kok. 

CONCLUSION 

For a clear picture of our work, it was impossible to 
minimize the police organizations and their structure, 
and I have merely touched upon the more important 
phases of our work in an attempt to keep the article 
within reasonable limits. Thus, you have highlights 
of the police team’s work, but very little of the in- 
cidents, amusing and otherwise, that frequently occur 
and make our work extremely difficult. 

Before closing, I would like to state that, of the 
live policemen who were members with me of the 
original police team, I have never worked with more 
capable men. When one considers that we six had 
154 years of police service between us, it is no wonder 
that we have been able to cope with many of the 
problems arising here. 


Howard W. Hoyt, before leaving Viet Nam, sum- 
med up our venture by saying: 

“One of the most difficult adjustments that a West- 
erner has to make when working in Asia is to adjust 
to the Asian pace of doing things. The entire staff 
of the police group are former police executives, pro- 
gressive in their thinking, who want to see accomplish- 
ments. We are all idealists somewhat and have a zeal 
for getting the job done. It has, therefore, been diffi- 
cult on occasions for us to adjust to our positions 
as consultants and advisors to this Government. We 
have had to adjust our thinking to the realization that 
this is their Government and that they can do as they 
wish. We have learned not to be too critical when 
it appears that they are obviously not organizing 


efhciently, continuing an inefficient personnel manage- . 


ment policy, or loose accountability methods. How- 
ever, with the high caliber of staff we have our work 
has been most thrilling. Just the feeling of being 
in on the ground-floor, helping a new country get 
started, is sufficient compensation for the frustrations 
that we have had, and still have at times.” 

During our 2 years in Viet Nam, we have witnessed 
many changes. On October 23, 1955, a referendum 
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was held and the people voted to oust Emperot Bao 
Dai and, placing their faith in the future, cast thei 
votes for Prime Minister Ngo Dinh Diem to lead them 
on the road to freedom. On October 26, President 
Diem proclaimed Viet Nam a Republic. 


On March 4, 1956, a general election was held and 
candidates were elected to seats in the General As 
sembly. On October 26, 1956, the Assembly approved 
the Constitution of the Republic of Viet Nam and 
this Constitution is now the law of the land. 


With the arrival of a number of police advisors 
during the past several months, our program should 
move at an even faster pace than it has in the past 
The new arrivals are Jerome Franklin, Traffic En 
gineer; Lyman Rundlett, Communications Engineer; 
George Kimball, Verne Dagen, Felix Fabian, Carl 
Rumptf, Everett Chamberlain, George Newman, Ray 
mond Johnston, Norman Clowers and Robert Gol 
lings. With the arrival of three former New York 
State Troopers, Everett Updike, Melvin Handville 
and Manopoli, on the 3rd of September, our polic 
advisory group will be complete. 


With a little more effort on the part of the Vietna 
mese Government, there is no reason why the polic« 
of Viet Nam, in a few short years, should not attain 
that efficiency and high standard of conduct found in 
many of the police departments in European coun 
tries and in the United States. 


Outstanding Young Man Award 





Commissioner Don Sturgill, right, Kentucky De 
partment of Public Safety, receives award as one ol 
three “Outstanding Young Men of 1957” selected by 
the Kentucky Junior Chamber of Commerce from 
State Jaycee President Avil McKinney. Commissionet 
Sturgill, 29, was also selected “Man of the Year’ by 
WHAS and WHAS-TV, Louisville, as well as named 
to receive the Kentucky Optometric Society’s first 
“Award of Honor.” 
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REGIONAL SAFETY CONFERENCES 

Four regional citizen-leadership conferences will be 
conducted in March, April, and May under the direc- 
tion of the President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 

Objective of the conferences is to mobilize wider and 
more effective public support for the Action Program 
especially the priority needs as determined by the 
December 1957 conference (in Washington, D. C.) of 
state and local officials. 


The dates and places of the conferences and the 
states included in each area are as follows: 


March 11-12, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. 

April 1-2, Sherman Hotel, Chicago—IIlinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

April 8-9, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
\rizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

May 29-30, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Each conference will be designed to: 

1. Focus the widest possible public attention on the 
urgent traffic safety needs of each state and its local 
communities. 

2. Encourage and assist existing citizen organiza- 
tions to develop more citizen support for priority 
needs in each state and its local communities. 

3. Strengthen existing safety organizations, and as- 
sist in the formation of new ones where required, so 
that citizen support for the program will be con- 
tinuous and effective. 

Attendance will be by invitation. Public-spirited 
citizens from all segments of the population will be 
invited, with special attention to civic and business 
leadership. 

Only those officials on the program, plus others 
designated by the governors to present their states’ 
needs at the special state sessions, will be invited. 

The President's Committee emphasized that these 
conferences are especially for citizen leaders—and not 
for public officials, as the latter were represented at 
the December meeting when the priority needs were 
drawn up. 

Each conference will open with a two-hour Presi- 
dent’s breakfast and general session. This will be 
followed by a series of state sessions, in which each 
governor or his representative will present a list of 
priority needs for his state. In the afternoon of the 
first day, there will be group sessions for agriculture, 
business and professional, civic and fraternal, federal 
government, labor, media, parents, and women, and 
religious representatives. 

On the morning of the second day, conference dele- 
gates will again meet in state sessions to discuss how 
specific needs can be met, with views of the various 
groups (agriculture, business, labor, etc.) being 
sought. A general luncheon session will conclude 
the conference. 
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Police-Community Relations 


A lot of persons believe that the cause of world 
tension, fear of war, and the troubled times of today 
is found in the lack of understanding that exists. If 
the peoples of one nation understood those of another, 
there would be the establishment of mutual trust 
and respect. So goes the theory. 


It’s something to think about. Winston Churchhill 
spoke of the “Iron Curtain” that Russia was to throw 
around itself, and his prediction was right. The evil 
of this is not so much economic as it is the dynamit- 
ing of the bridge of understanding between persons 
that leads to compatible existence. When there is 
no way to discover or reaffirm that the other fellow is 
basically very much like we are, that he has the same 
strong feelings for personal security and collective 
safety, then suspicion, distrust and fear creep in fast. 


And this has been the history of national and inter- 
national conflicts since the beginning of time. Nor 
does it stop at such a great scale. Lack of understand- 
ing is a ground level source of trouble and unhap- 
piness for the individual himself. 


It causes us to ponder the importance of the police 
officer’s understanding of the community he serves. 
It gathers attention to the vital need of the community 
understanding of the police officer and his problems. 
For a police department to drop an iron curtain 
around itself and reject the infiltration of community 
thinking is to invite real trouble. But how can we 
effect this understanding between the officer and the 
people he serves? 


In New Jersey the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, in conjunction with the New Jersey State 
Association of Chiefs of Police, has undertaken to 
answer this question. 


Since 1955 Police Institutes in Community Rela- 
tions have been conducted in that state, and now 
results are being totalled. Fundamentally, the object 
of the institutes is to create understanding by reveal- 
ing the problems of both the police and the public 
and to induce a sympathetic understanding of each. 
The iron curtain that too often exists on the local 
scene between the men who preserve the law and those 
who want it preserved is being swept aside. 

New Jersey takes a leadership step in police train- 
ing. Moreover, the steps toward true police profes- 
sionalism are speeded up by such programs. The 
American police world has been so busy teaching its 
recruits the fundamentals of police operations in the 
field (an understandable preoccupation considering 
the short time usually available for police training) 
that it too often passes over other important features 
of true police training. 
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It is a reflection on the administration of a depart- 
ment when police officers are sent out on the streets 
without at least a basic understanding of community 
life and problems. The criminal occupies much ol 
the policeman’s effort, but the vast majority of time 
is spent in association with the good, normal citizen 
who wants law enforcement as much as the officer. 


Personal understanding leads to consideration, and 
consideration makes courtesy easy. A courteous, un- 
derstanding police officer is one who knows the think- 
ing of the public This is not always easy to come 
by. It requires specific teaching and training on the 
part of both the officer and the citizen. Many po- 
tentially fine police officers have been lost to the de- 
partment simply because they seemed unable “‘to get 
along with people.” So the police-community efforts 
to bring about better mutual understanding in New 
Jersey bear watching by other states. 


Training for Command Ranks 


Another needed area of police training lies in the 
executive or management field. Where do we get 
our police executive talent? While it is not unusual 
for a city to reach out to other parts of the country 
to acquire the best qualified chief of police, it is un- 
usual to obtain commanding officers of lower rank 
from other than within the department personnel. 


This is perhaps as it should be, considering the 
morale factor of promotion and the knowledge that 
a local career officer acquires from long service in his 
given city. But something must be done to train 
our officers in police management skills. 


Private industry awakened to the specific need of 
training future executives on the same basis as they 
had trained, others for specialized work in production 
lines. When we reach the point of planning for the 
supply of good executive material just as we do for 
the recruiting of patrolmen, we will be on the right 
track. It will require much more than the scattered 
courses now available on an occasional basis in police 
management techniques and know-how. 


Registration of Felons 


There has been some misunderstanding of the Su 
preme Court decision in the case of Lambert v. People 
of California, 78 S. Ct. 240, Dec. 16, 1957, where a 
conviction for the violation of the Los Angeles felon 
registration ordinance was reversed. It was not held 
that such registration laws, quite commonplace 
throughout the country, are invalid. The defendant 
in this case had failed to register the fact that she had 
been convicted of forgery some years before. When 
charged under the felon registration ordinance, she 
offered proof at trial, which was refused by the court, 
that she had no knowledge of the registration law. 


In a five to four decision the Supreme Court said, 
“We believe that actual knowledge of the duty to 
register or proof of the probability of such knowledge 
and subsequent failure to comply are necessary be- 
fore conviction under the ordinance can stand.” 


Justice Burton, with Justices Frankfurter, Harlan, 
and Whittaker joining, criticised the majority de- 
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cision, saying, “I feel confident that the present deci- 
sion will turn out to be an isolated deviation from 
from the strong current of precedents—a derelict on 
the waters of the law.” 


The decision leads us to the problem of imparting 
actual notice to all felons who come into our cities, 
or the proof of the probability that the felon had 
such notice. Notice of legal validity is often impart- 
ed in other matters by a public posting, such as in 
courthouses, railroad, airport or bus stations, post 
offices and other public places. Perhaps requirements 
of proof indicated by the decision could be met by 
notice of such registration ordinances being sent 
to penitentiaries in the proximity, employment ofh 
ces, local parole officers or other organizations most 
likely to have contact with those falling under the 
registration provisions. 

In any event it should be understood that the ques- 
tion raised by the Supreme Court in the Lambert 
case is merely one of notice. The validity of regis- 
tration ordinances has been upheld before and _ this 
decision does not destroy those holdings. 


“TORNADO” AWARDS TO POLICE 


For cooperation and assistance in reducing the num- 
ber of fatalities caused by tornadoes in 1957, the U. S. 
Weather Bureau presented Public Service Awards to 
the following individuals and organizations: Chiel 
William Rumler, Department of Police, Milford, 
Neb.;' Troopers Ben Molcyk and Lawrence Hanus, 
Nebraska State Safety Patrol, Lincoln, Neb.; State 
Coordinator William McGill, Texas Division of De- 
fense and Disaster Relief, Austin, Texas; and the 
Texas Department of Public Safety, Austin, directed 
by Colonel Homer Garrison, Jr. 


“With the approach of the 1958 tornado season,” 
Chief E. M. Vernon, Forecasts and Synoptic Reports 
Division of the U. S. Weather Bureau, advises, “we 
are reminded of the excellent cooperation we have 
received from law enforcement officials in connection 
with our tornado forecast and warning program. We 
are looking forward to another year of mutual assist- 
ance, aimed toward the objective of eliminating fatal- 
ities from severe local storms.” 


An average of slightly over 200 deaths result from 
tornadoes each year in the United States. While the 
average tornado path is but 16 miles long and less 
than one-fourth mile wide, it is the most dangerous 
of all storms. They occur in many parts of the world 
and in all of the United States, with no place as favor- 
able for their formation as the central part of the 
United States. Tornadoes normally begin to increase 
in February through the eastern Gulf States, reaching 
a peak over this area in March. The increase spreads 
northwestward to reach a peak in Iowa and Kansas 
during May and June. From July until January there 
is a rapid decline in the number of tornadoes over the 
country as a whole. 


Tornado forecasts for the entire United States are 
prepared at the Weather Bureau’s Severe Local Storm 
Forecasting Center in Kansas City, Mo. The forecasts 
are coordinated with district forecast offices and dis- 
tributed to the public by radio and television stations 
in and near threatened areas up to six hours in ad- 
vance. In addition, state police, sheriffs, civil defense, 
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Police Uniforms that are smart, crisp and neat as a pin... ina 
variety of styles and fabrics. Creighton shirts and trousers are always 
perfect-fitting, generously tailored with lots and lots of wear sewn in 
them. Thrifty buyers think of Creighton first. We'll be glad to quote 
you promptly on your next order. 
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Creighton makes news with this beautiful uni- 
form shirt for the ladies in your community 
who serve as School-Crossing Guards, Meter- 
Collectors and other similar duties. The “Lady 
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Creighton” shirt is regulation in every detail 
ry. / es . . . deftly tailored to perfection with soft, 
#> 9 flattering feminine lines. 
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NEW “ROCKET” SIREN 


New ‘‘ROCKET"’ SIREN mounts between Radiator and Grill 
using SIRENO Bracket. Puts Siren where its powerful, pene- 
trating tone will give most effective warning. 


THE NO. FJ-1-8 and NO. CJ-1-8 SIRENS 


1. Give maximum volume 
2 Are protected from weather and dirt 
3 Cuts installation time by over 50 percent 





Complete your 1958 ‘Safety Team” . . 
Mount the 1958 “‘SIRENO"' No. 192 
“REVOLVO-RAY" Light on patrol cars. 
The new low silhovette 360 degree Re- 
volving Light is two full inches lower in 
height, employs two SUPER-BRILLIANT 
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Red Cross and other cooperators relay the forecasts 
to reach people in threatened areas. 

Safety rules to follow when a tornado threatens may 
be secured from district Weather Bureau offices for 
reproduction and distribution to the public through 
schools, civic agencies, and other groups; or may be 
purchased at $1.25 per hundred from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Instructor or Assistant Professor, Criminology. The 
Fresno State College announces opening in the Crimi- 
nology Department (Social Science Division) for in- 
structor or assistant professor in law enforcement 
police organization and administration, criminal in- 
vestigation and identification, firearms and _ related 
areas. Master's degree and experience in law en- 
forcement work required. Salary schedule for 9 
months service: (without doctorate) from $4,980 to 
$6,060, instructor; $5,496 to $6,672, assistant professor; 
(with doctorate) $5,232 to $6,360 and $5,772 to 
$7,008. 











Qualified candidates should send application at 
once to Irwin O. Addicott, Executive Dean, Fresno 
State College, Fresno 26, Calif. 


Arson Investigators Seminar at Purdue 


The 14th annual International Arson Investigator’s 
Seminar will be held at Purdue University, April 
28-May 2. Sponsored by the University’s Public Safety 
Institute, with cooperation of the International Asso- 
ciation of Arson Investigators and many other nation- 
al and state agencies, the seminar is a five-day, in- 
tensive training program in the recognition, investi- 
gation, prosecution and prevention of the crime of 
arson. 


Lecturers will be the nation’s most outstanding men 
in this field, with subjects for the new enrollee, ad- 
vanced investigative techniques, review of latest labor- 
atory aids and specific training in other phases of the 
subject. The course is open to members of fire and 
police departments, industrial protection forces, local, 
state and national governmental agencies, insurance 
and underwriting organizations, defense services, fire 
prevention representatives and other persons actively 
engaged in arson control and prevention. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA—To - spread motor 
vehicle inspections more evenly and eliminate crowd- 
ing of the official inspection stations, Virginia is 
adopting a numeral-sticker plan to indicate when the 
vehicle must be reinspected. Motorists may choose 
any of the first six months of 1959 to have their 
vehicles inspected. Should January be the month 
selected, a sticker bearing the numeral “7” will indi- 
cate reinspection must be accomplished by the fol- 
lowing July 31. The numeral system has been in 
effect in New Jersey for the past year. 
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ARMED FORCES TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 

Kindly express our appreciation to the officers and 
members of your Association who prepared and sup 
ported adoption of a resolution at your annual Con- 
ference in Honolulu with respect to traffic accidents 
involving Armed Forces personnel. It should prove 
mutually beneficial to civil and Armed Forces en 
forcement agencies in the development of more el 
fective traffic law enforcement. 

While the statement made in the resolution that 
“the number of deaths and injuries involving Armed 
Forces personnel when operating private vehicles on 
public streets and highways is increasing steadily” 
was true when the original resolution was prepared 
for presentation to the 1956 Conference, you will be 
gratified to learn that there has been an encouraging 
decrease in the traffic death toll of Air Force person 
nel in the past two years. I believe the other ser 
ices have had the same experience. 

Joun L. FisHER 

Colonel, U. S. Air Force 
Chief, Enforcement-Correction 
The Provost Marshal, TIG 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Wisconsin’s Schools for Safety 


Traffic law violators in most Wisconsin communities 
may soon not only be required to pay the usual fine, 
but will find themselves being sentenced to go to 
school, according to the Wisconsin Motor Vehicle 
Department. 


Seven cities—Beloit, Eau Claire, Green Bay, Manit- 
owoc, Monroe, Sheboygan and Waukesha—already 
have special safety schools, not specifically for trafh« 
law violators, but for anyone who wants to brush up 
on knowledge of traffic regulations and the principles 
of safe driving. Whenever the local traffic judge, 
however, feels that a violator could profit by attending 
the school, he can sentence that violator to attend. 
Sixteen other Wisconsin cities are either organizing 
such schools or have requested information about 
the program. 


‘Two developments have made possible a sound 
program of this type to be established throughout 
the state. First, the Wisconsin legislature has en- 
acted a law permitting the court to order a traffic 
violator to attend a traffic safety school ‘“‘whose cours¢ 
and mode of instruction is approved by the motor 
vehicle commissioner.”’ Second, the Wisconsin Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education has expressed a 
desire to cooperate fully in the program by conduct- 
ing special safety courses in local vocational schools. 


State officials stress that schools of this type need 
not, in fact, should not, be restricted for use of traffic 
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law violators only, but serve as refresher courses in 
safe driving for any adult sincerely interested in im- 
proving his knowledge of traffic laws and safe driving 
technique. The philosophy is that society's chiet 
aim is not merely to punish violators, or to collect 
fines from them, but to re-educate them, convincing 
them of the reasonableness of traffic laws and the im- 
portance of obeying them. 


ST. LOUIS AWARD TO CITIZEN 





In the photo above, Robert E. Fagan (third from 
left) receives the St. Louis Crime Commission An- 
nual Award for 1957 to a citizen for outstanding serv- 
ice to law enforcement authorities from Arthur B. 
Shipley, president. Others present at the ceremony 
were, from the left, Calvin B. Howard, Special Agent 
in Charge, St. Louis FBI office; Acting Chief Joseph 
E. Casey, St. Louis Police Department; Mr. Fagen, 
Mr. Shepley, Superintendent Raymond W. Hensley, 
St. Louis County Police; and Chief Kenneth Peek, 
Kirkwood Police Department, president of the St. 
Louis Law Enforcement Officials Association. 


The award, established by the commission in De- 
cember of last year, is to encourage more citizen co- 
operation in combatting crime. ‘The basic concept 
of an annual award,” President Shepley said, “is the 
conviction that maximum police effectiveness can 
never be attained without the loyal support and co- 
operation of the average citizen.” 


An award committee selected Mr. Fagen from a 
list of possible candidates for the honor. His selec- 
tion was based on his pursuit and aid in the capture 
of a bandit who held up the New Age Federal Savings 
and Loan Association of which he is manager. 
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Young, experienced law enforcement officer, a grad- 
uate of the FBI National Academy, desires a_posi- 
tion of some responsibility with a law enforcement 
agency of moderate size. Would prefer to relocate 
in northeast, but geographical location would be no 
barrier. Write IACP Headquarters, 618 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C., and refer to PO-38. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 
Washington 6, D. C. 








MAGNETIC TRAFFIC BOARD 
Reconstructs accident scenes accurately. Diagrams 
any traffic situation. Aids in recruit training. 
PORTABLE — 3’ x 4’, folds to 3’ x 2’ with 
handle 

REVERSIBLE — Blackboard on back 
ACCESSORIES — Three dozen movable items 
QUICKLY SET-UP — Anywhere, by anyone 
ACCEPTED — Used in many Traffic Courts 


$27.00 Complete with Accessories 
Easel — $10.15 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Feb. 28—Two-day Southern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program and 
Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mar. 3—(to March 14), Supervision of Police Personnel, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 3—Three-week Traffic Engineering Seminar, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Mar. 3—(to Mar. 14), Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Investigation, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Mar. 17—Two-week course, Training Methods and Pro- 
grams, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Mar. 17-21—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcemen Pho- 
tography. No. registration fee. Maximum of 35 
persons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, East- 
man Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

Mar. 24—(to April 18), Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety 
for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl- 

Mar. 24—Spring Term, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. (to 
June 13) 

Apr. 7—(to April 25), Personnel Management for Police, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Apr. 14—Two-day Eastern Region In-Service Conference 
for Graduates of the TPA Training Program, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Apr. 14—Six-week, spring class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Apr. 21—(to May 9), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Apr. 21-25—Fifth Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi- 
gators Seminar, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Apr. 25-26—Two-day institute, “The Mind: A Law Medi- 
cine Problem.” Law-Medicine Center, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland University, Cle- 
veland 6, Ohio. 

Apr. 28—(to May 2), International Arson Investigators 
Seminar, Memorial Union Bldg., Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayete, Indiana. 

Apr. 28—(to May 16), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

May 5—(to May 23), Accident Investigation—Administra- 
tion and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

May 5—(to May 23), Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


May 13-15—First Annual Southwestern Auto Theft Semi- 
nar, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
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May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 
1958-59 Traffic Police Administration Training 
Program, Traffic Institute, Evanstor, IIl- 

May 16—(through Sept. 15), Delinquency Control Insti- 
tute, School of Public Administration, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Jun, 2—Five-day course, Motor Fleet Supervision, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 10—Three-day Seminar for Chiefs of Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 16-21—Fifth Annual Institute on Science in Law 
Enforcement, Law-Medicine Center, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Jun. 16—(to June 27), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Jul. 2i—(to Aug. 1), Traffic Law Enforcement—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Jul. 21—Six-week, summer class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Aug. 8-10—Three-day Special Police Pistol School, con- 
ducted as part of the National Matches at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. For information, write Director C. 
Richard Rogers, Special Service Division, NRA 
Headquarters, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 15—(through Dec. 5), Training Course for Juvenile 
Officers, Delinquency Control Institute, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Sept- 15—(to October 3), Examiner Records and Their 
Uses (Unit IV of AAMVA Training Program), 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Sept. 18—Nine-month 1958-59 Traffic Police Administra- 
tion:Training Program, (deadline for filing ap- 
plications is May 15, 1958), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Sept. 22—(to October 10), Fundamentals of Police Traffic 

Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 22—Six-week fall class, Training for Polygraph 
Examiners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 
11, Til. 

Oct. 6—(to October 24), Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, IIL. 

Oct. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 20—(to November 7), Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl- 

Nov. 11-15—Fourth Annual Southwestern Arson Investi- 
gators Institute, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Dec. 1—(to December 19), Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 1-5—Five-day Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy. No registration fee. Maximum of 35 per- 
sons accepted. Write Harris B. Tuttle, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester,. 
as ee 

Dec. 8—Five-day course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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ONFERENCE : 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 












March 2-4—Southern Safety Conference and Exposition, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. (For informa- 
tion, write W. L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va.) 

Mar- 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 

Apr. 20-22—Southern Region meeting, [ACP State and 
Provincial Section, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

May 4-5—West South Central Region meeting, IACP 
State and Provincial Section, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

May 11-13—Mountain Pacific Region meeting, IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Desert Sands Hotel, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

May 14-15—East North Central Region meeting, [ACP 
State and Provincial Section, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

May 18-21—North Central Region, IACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section, Shelby Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

June 8-10—North Atlantic Region meeting, [ACP State 
and Provincial Section, Sunset Hill Hotel, Fran- 
conia, N. H. 


June 30—July 4—6th Annual Conference, National Con- 
ference of Police Associations, Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Sept. 23-25—National Police Officers Association of 
America, Manger-Annapolis Hotel, Washington, 
mC. 


JOT IT DOWN! The 65th Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police will be held 
at the Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Florida, October 
26-31, 1958. 


Science in Law Enforcement Institute 


The fifth annual Institute on Science in Law En- 
forcement, sponsored by Western Reserve University’s 
Law-Medicine Center in cooperation with the Cuy- 
ahoga County Coroner’s Office, will be held June 16-21 
on the campus in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Tuition is $75 per person. Housing for men for 
the week is $15. For further information contact 
Oliver C. Schroeder, Jr., director, the Law-Medicine 
Center, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. 


The Police Chief 


MARCH, 


Missouri Police Short Course 


The University of Missouri in cooperation with the 
Missouri Police Chiefs Association is conducting a 
short course for police officers, March 3-6, for basic, 
advanced and police administrator training, running 
concurrently. 

The short course will be conducted in the Memorial 
Student Union Building on the University campus at 
Columbia, Missouri. Registration fee is $5.00, pay- 
able at time of registration on March 3. For further 
information write Carroll S. Price, Instructor in Po- 
lice Science, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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1957 TOLL SUMMARIZED 

A saving of 1,100 lives and the lowest mileage death 
rate in the nations’ history! 

That is the report of the National Safety Council 
on the traffic toll for 1957. 

The highway death total for the year was 38,500— 
3 per cent below the toll of 39,628 in 1956. 

The 1957 mileage death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles) was 5.9. The previous all-time low was 
6.3 in 1956 and 1954. 

Every month of 1957 except August showed a drop 
or no change in traffic fatalities from the same month 
in 1956. 

The numerical drop of 1,100 in traffic deaths in 1957 
was the second largest to be achieved in any year since 
the end of World War II and was surpassed only by 
a decrease of approximately 2,400 deaths in 1954. 

December traffic deaths totalled 3,710—a 4 per cent 
drop from the toll of 3,858 in the same month of 1956 
and a savings of approximately 150 lives in a month 
that traditionally brings peak danger on the highway. 

Of 48 states reporting for December, 22 showed in- 
creases, 25 had decreases, and one reported no change. 

For the entire year 30 states had decreases. They 
were: 

Per Cent 


Montana —21 
Idaho —18 
Kansas —15 
North Dakota —13 
Michigan _ ll 
Missouri —lI 
Florida —lI1 
Georgia —l1 
South Dakota —11 
Colorado el eo 
‘Tennessee eed — 9 
Wyoming winnie Sa 
Massachusetts sae — 7 
Louisiana : ; —7 
Alabama ee eA ee — 6 
Mississippi : 3S, . 2 ie 
Pennsylvania : ick, Sa 
Indiana eee —5 
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UMI 


Arizona : — 5 
California : ee — 4 
North Carolina : — 4 
Wisconsin — 4 
Nebraska : tke cee 
ae : sce 
New Hampshire : jean. = a 
7s ....~ Bn = oe — 
Illinois —_ ; ae 
Iowa : : : ie 
Connecticut — | 


New York less than 0.5 

Reporting cities did not do as well as the nation 
as a whole in 1957. In contrast with the 3 per cent 
decrease for the entire country, 625 cities showed a 
2 per cent decrease for the entire year. For December 
alone, these cities showed a 5 per cent decrease from 
the previous year. 

Of the 625 reporting cities, 248 had fewer deaths 
in 1957 than in 1956, exactly the same number report- 
ed increases, and 129 had no change. 


Among cities with decreases for 12 months, the fol- 
lowing have populations over 200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. —47 
Milwaukee, Wis. —43 
Louisville, Ky. —38 
Fort Worth, Tex. —§7 
Richmond, Va. —35 
Boston, Mass. —27 
Tampa, Fla. —27 
Flint, Mich. —27 
Indianapolis, Ind. —23 
St. Louis, Mo. —22 
Seattle, Wash. —20 
Kansas City, Mo. —14 
Omaha, Neb. —14 
Memphis, Tenn. —13 
Chicago, III. —10 
Detroit, Mich. — 9 
Birmingham, Ala. — 9 
Baltimore, Md. — § 
Syracuse, N. Y. — 8 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 7 
Providence, R. I. 6 
Denver, Colo. - 5 
Los Angeles, Calif. — 3 
Bulfalo, N. Y. — 3 
New Orleans, La. — | 


In December, 202 cities had perfect records. Ol 
these the three largest were Omaha, Neb. (278,200) ; 
Tampa, Fla. (269,900), and Providence, R. I. (248,- 
700) . 

For the entire year 92 cities had perfect records. 
Ihe three largest were Lynn, Mass. (99,000) ; Great 
Falls, Mont. (46,600), and Kokomo, Ind. (44,100). 

The three leading cities for the entire year in each 
population size group, ranked according to deaths per 
10,000 registered vehicles, were: 


Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 2.7 
Chicago, Il. 3.1 
Baltimore, Md. 3.4 
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750,000-1 000,000 Popu lation 
St. Loums, Mo. =.-- 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Denver, Colo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

200 000-350 ,000 Population 
Norfolk, Va. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

100 000-200 ,000 Population 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Lubbock, Tex. 

50,000-100 000 Population 
Lynn, Mass. 

Pensacola, Fla. 

Racine, Wis. 

25 000-50 ,000 Population 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Great Falls, Mont. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chico, Calif. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


American Automobile Association 
American District Telegraph Company 


Automatic Signal Div., Eastern Industries, Inc. 


V. H. Blackinton & Company, Inc. 

George F. Cake Company 

Chevrolet Div., General Motors Corporation 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co. 

Creighton Shirt Company, Inc. 

W. S. Darley & Company 

Dodge Division, Chrysler Corporation 

A. Dubois and Son, Inc. 

Faurot, Incorporated 

General Motors Corp., Aim-to-Live 

Graflex, Inc. 

Charles Greenbiatt 

Harley-Davidson Motor Company 

John S. Lehmann 

Lumis Mfg. Company (Key-Bak) 

Magno Sal-T Board _ 

Metcalf Bros. & Company 

Remington Arms 

Wm. Simpson, Sons & Company, Inc. 

Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 

The Sireno Company 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher 

Trafic House 

Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 

Winchester-Western Div., Olin Mathieson 
Chem. Corp. 
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